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A STARTLING PATENT DECISION 


Congress stop and listen when the assertion that a Supreme 

Court decision ‘‘curtails the rights of society, reaching into 
the home of every man,” comes, not from one of the militant 
Progressives, but from Chief Justice White, speaking with the 
concurrence of Justices Hughes and Lamar. Nor does interest 
slacken while he goes on to affirm that ‘‘the interests of the 
public are greater than a mere technical construction of the 
patent laws,”’ and to confess that ‘‘my mind can not shake off 
the dread of the vast extension of practises which must come 
from this decision.”” The decision establishes the right of the 
seller of a patent mimeograph machine to compel purchasers to 
use in connection with it only materials supplied by himself. 
The case as it came before the court is thus outlined in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Sun: 


“The firm of A. B. Dick & Company, of Chicago, an Illinois 
corporation which owns a patent on a ‘rotary mimeograph,’ 
brought suit against the firm of Sidney Henry, of New York, 
for alleged contributory infringement. The cirenmstances of 
the case were: 

“The Illinois corporation sold one of its mimeographs to 
Christina B. Skou, of New York, and upon the machine was in- 
scribed what purported to be a license under which the purchaser 
was entitled to use the machine. The conditions of this license 
were that the purchaser should use only such stencils, paper, 
ink, and other supplies in the operation of the machine as were 
manufactured by A. B. Dick & Company, the patentees of the 
machine. 

“It was submitted that Miss Skou purchased ink from the 
firm of Sidney Henry that had not been manufactured by the 
Dick Company and in violation of the license, and that the 
Henry firm sold the ink with the knowledge that it was being 
purchased for use in violation of the condition prescribed by the 
license. [This ink, according to one of the attorneys in the 
ease, was never actually used on the machine, and was offered 
in evidence at the trial.] 

“The Circuit Court of Appeals in the Second District certi- 
fied to the United States Supreme Court the following question 
based on the admitted facts on which an opinion was asked: 

““Did the acts of the defendants (Sidney Henry et al.) 
constitute contributory infringement of the complainant’s 
patents?’ ”’ 


ik IS NOT SURPRIZING that the people, the press, and 


The United States Supreme Court answers the question in 
the affirmative by a vote of 4 to 3, the majority opinion being 
read by Justice Lurton and concurred in by Justices McKenna, 
Holmes, and Van Devanter, while Chief Justice White’s start- 
lingly vigorous expressions of dissent have the concurrence of 


Justices Hughes and Lamar. Justice Day did not sit in the case, 
and Justice Pitney had not then been confirmed. Since the full 
bench consists of nine justices, it will be seen that this momen- 
tous decision was really handed down by a minority of the court, 
and for that reason there is some expectation that the case will 
be reheard. In his opinion Justice Lurton, for the majority, says: 


“Tf a patentee says, ‘I may suppress my patent if I will, I 
may make or have made devices under the patent, but I will 
neither sell nor permit any one to use the patented things,’ he 
is within his right and none can complain. 

‘But if he says, ‘I will sell with the right to use only with 
other things proper for using with the machine, and I will sell 
at the actual cost of machines to me, providing you will agree to 
use only such articles as made by me in connection therewith,’ 
if he chooses to take his profit in this way, instead of taking it 
by the higher price for the machines, has he exceeded his ex- 
clusive right to make, sell, and use his patented machines? 

‘‘The market for the sale of such articles to the users of his 
machines, which by such a condition he takes to himself, was a 
market which he alone created by the making and the selling of 
the new invention. Had he kept his invention to himself no 
ink could have been sold by others for use upon machines em- 
bodying that invention. By selling it subject to the restriction 
he took nothing from others and in no wise restricted their 


legitimate market.”’ 


“Untold evils,’’ declares the Chief Justice, however, would 
follow this construction of the patent laws, and he expresses 
the hope that his dissenting opinion may serve as an antidote 
to a poison that might enter in the future into millions of trans- 
actions touching every phase of society. He says in part: 

‘‘The ruling now made in effect is that the patentee has the 
power by contract to extend his patent rights so as to bring 
within the claims of his patent things which are not embraced 
therein, thus virtually legislating by causing the patent laws to 
cover subjects to which, without the exercise of the right of con- 
tract, they could not reach, the result being not only to multiply 
monopolies at the will of the interested party, but also to des- 
troy the jurisdiction of the State courts over subjects which from 
the beginning have been within their authority 

‘*Every man knows there are now wide-spread limitations on 
use and price of patented articles. I bought a razor some time 
ago and when I began to use it I found I had infringed the pat- 
ent according to this decision by paying the price asked, which 
was lower than that prescribed by the patentee. Who can pre- 
dict how far this practise is going to spread with the sanction 
now given by this court—that is, unless the legislative author- 
ity steps in and stops it? 


‘““Take a patentee selling a patented engine. He will now have 
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the right by contract to bring under the patent laws all contracts 
for coal or electricity used to afford power to work the machine. 
Take a patented cooking-utensil. The power is now recognized 
to bind by contract one who buys the utensil to use it in connec- 
tion with no other food-supply but that sold by the patentee. 
The illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. They are not 
imaginary. 

‘Tf it be that so extraordinary a power is vested in the pat- 
entee, it should, like every other power, be subject to the law 
of the land. My mind can not shake off the dread of the vast 
extension of practises which must come from this decision. 
Who, I submit, can put a limit upon the monopoly and wrong- 
ful restrictions which will arise if by such power a contract 
otherwise void as against public policy may be successfully 
maintained?” 


‘*A rule of ruin,” instead of a rule of reason, declares Repre- 
sentative Martin Littleton, is embodied in this decision; and 
the Washington correspondents 
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right to something essential to a combination which would other- 
wise be unlawful.” 

Many papers, however, agree with the New York World that 
this momentous decision is likely to prove a blessing in disguise 
by foreing Congress to ‘‘a thorough revision of our antiquated 
patent laws.’’ The editors point out that Chief Justice White 
and Justice Lurton both agreed that the remedy rests with 
Congress, since the case involved no constitutional issue, but 
was merely a question of construction. 

Among other papers which emphasize the need of immediate 
remedial legislation are the Washington Star and Post, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Boston Advertiser, Springfield Republican, 
Brooklyn Times, and New York Evening Post, Herald, and Com- 
mercial. While there is also some talk of a rehearing of the case 
before a full court, interest seems to center on the way Congress 
will deal with the problem, and 





report that progressive members 
of both houses denounce it as 
* while the con- 
servatives join them in a de- 
mand for remedial legislation. 


The New York Press finds the 


‘ 


‘revolutionary,’ 


eourt’s decision ‘‘shocking to 
the intellectual, if not to the 
moral, sense,” - and the New 
York Evening Post thinks the 
Chief Justice’s picture of the pos- 
sible results.‘‘ entirely justified.” 
*“To most minds it will seem 
that if the decision holds good 
it will virtually nullify the oper- 
ation of the Sherman Law,” re- 
marks the Brooklyn 
which goes on to say: 


Eagle, 


“There is hardly a trust on 
the whole list of the organization 
so termed colloquially, that does 
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that body has responded with 
instant activity. Thus in a 
Washington dispatch dated 
March 13 we read: 


‘*Republicans and Democrats 
united to-day in expressing the 
opinion that there would be leg- 
islation at this session on the 
subject of patents, practically in 
reply to the Supreme Court’s 
decision on Monday with refer- 
ence to the monopoly in use said 
to be granted by the ownership 
of a patent. It was ‘stated by 
the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Committee on 
Patents, Representative Currier 
of Vermont, that the committee 
would undoubtedly act and that 
the Republicans would cooper- 
ate with the Democrats to that 
end. ‘ There will be legislation 
this season, and it will be thor- 
ough,’ said Mr. Currier. A like 








not in some measure depend 
on its exclusive control of cer- 
tain patents. The claim is made 
that restraint of trade, so far as 
it concerns the absolute and un- 
limited control of patent rights, 
is statutory under patent laws, and that such laws are not 
repealed by the antitrust enactment. This claim has been 
sustained by the District Court in the shoe-machinery case. It 
is the vital issue in the so-called Bathtub Trust case. It will 
be the vital issue in the proceedings brought against the 
Electric Trust.” 


Other papers think that it cuts the ground from under the 
Government’s cases against the Keystone Watch Company, 
the Coaster Brake Trust, and the International Harvester Com- 
Of its bearing upon the case against the Electrical Trust 
we read in the New York Herald: 


pany. 


‘‘Probably most important of all is the case of -the electric 
transformer, now pending in the Federal Courts at Pittsburg. 
The patent on this device, which is necessary to every power- 
plant sending electrical energy for any distance through feed 
wires, was issued in 1902 to Prof. Elihu Thomson, and is now 
held by the General Electric Company. The contention of the 
patentees is that through this patent they can prevent the trans- 
former being used in connection with any electrical installation 
except that supplied by themselves. As the transformer is 
practically a necessity, this would give them absolute control 
of the electrical supply field.” 


The effect of the decision would be ‘‘to permit oppressive 
monopolies within the law,’’ says the New York Sun, and the 
New York Journal of Commerce declares that ‘‘it makes nuga- 
tory all efforts to combat monopolies, however injurious, under 
the Antitrust Law, when they rest upon an exclusive patent 


UNDER THE PATENT LAW. 


opinion was exprest by Demo- 
cratic leaders.”’ 

The New York Times ealls at- 
tention to an interesting clause 
in the British Patent Act of 1907 
by which such restrictive contracts as figured in the Dick case 
are made unlawful save by consent of. the purchaser or lessee 
of the patented article. Other editors point out that the glaring 
defects of our patent laws are not exhausted when we have 
discust this matter of restrictive contracts. Says the New York 
Evening Post: 


DETECTIVE—‘‘ Remember, this instrument has a patented device, 
and if you play any music on it not furnished by the manufacturer, 
your piano will be taken away from you.” 

—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


‘‘Under the laws as they stand, outrageous abuses have flour- 
ished, so numerous and on such a scale that it is astonishing that 
action to bring about a reform has been so long deferred. The 
simple suppression of patents by great monopolistic corpora- 
tions is one of the most flagrant, and at the same time one cf 
the most familiar, of these abuses. ...... , 

‘‘Every country in Europe, with the possible excepticn of 
Sweden, now makes a patent forfeitable if left unutilized for 
two or three years; we, on the other kand, permit the privilege, 
granted for the public benefit, to be used solely to the publie 
detriment if the owner of it so wills. Surely, the time has come 
for bringing the law into line with its design—to cut off, so far 
as practicable, the portentous abuses which have grown up under 
cover of its beneficent purpese.”’ 


That these defects are recognized by the inventors no less 
than by the public is indicated by the action of the Inventors’ 
Gild in petitioning that our present patent laws be investigated 
and reported on by a commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and to be composed of eminent men such as those who made 
up the Railroad Securities Commission and the Commission 00 
Second-class Postal Rates. 
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Copyrighted by the ‘‘ North American’? Company. 
WELL PROTECTED. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


PROTECTION 


THE LAWRENCE LABOR VICTORY 
oo the daily round of sensational and rather puz- 


zling incidents marking the course of what has been 

called ‘‘the most serious situation that has arisen in 
New England since the historic draft riots of the Civil War,” 
the verdict of the editorial observers is that the Lawrence strike 
ends in a clean-cut triumph for the workers. ‘‘ Labor has sel- 
dom, if ever, won so complete a victory,’’ writes Lincoln Steffens 
from Lawrence to the New York Globe. More than 200,000 
textile-workers in New England, it is noted, will receive more 
pay as a result of the Lawrence strike. The strike lasted from 
January 11 to March 14, and during that time some 20,000 
hands were idle. The cost of the strike, direct and indirect, is 
put by the New York World at $2,500,000. The wage increase 
of one to two cents an hour agreed upon as part of the basis of 
settlement is arranged so that the largest increase goes to the 
workers drawing the smallest pay. It more than makes good 
the grievance that started the strike—the reduction made by 
the mill-owners when the 54-hour law went into effect. Hence, 
looking back upon the ten weeks when there was no peace in 
Lawrence, a number of papers, including the Boston Journal 
and Advertiser, remark how much better it would have been, 
from every standpoint, had these gentlemen wisely refrained 
from cutting the wages of their operatives at the beginning of 
the year. ‘‘The tumult and riot, the trouble of police and mili- 
tia, the municipal and State disturbance, and the appeal to the 
nation, all followed,’ declares the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, ‘‘as the result of a mistaken policy of the mill-owners at 
the start.’”” And this paper, which paid especial attention to 
the situation in Lawrence, both in its news and editorial pages, 
goes on to sum up the results of the strike as follows: 


‘“*Now there is concession and a general raising of mill wages, 
not only at Lawrence, but throughout the factory towns of 
Massachusetts, and in New Hampshire and Maine, where no 
change in hours was made. The advance is not the 15 per cent. 
which the Socialist agitators demanded, but a varying rate from 
5 per cent. upward for different classes of work, which far more 
than offsets the reduction made when the change of hours took 
place. Whether this will result in settling all the trouble and 
restoring quiet and peace in the textile-mills is not yet assured, 
but it will be taken by the agitators as a gain extorted by the 
strike’and will encourage further efforts at the next opportunity. 


AND FREE 





STILL THE RECEPTIVE CANDIDATE. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


TRADE 


That the advance in wages is now made is evidence that the 
mill-owners could afford it and emphasizes the mistake made 
at the beginning of the year. In the mean time public attention 
has been forcibly directed to labor conditions in the factory 
towns of New England and politicians have been trying to make 
a national matter of it. It belongs to the States to attend to, 
so far as any remedy is called for, and they can attend to it much 
better than the national Government. One thing to be pon- 
dered, however, is the evidence revealed of the benefit of ‘high 
protection’ to American labor.”’ 


This writer is not the only one who is led to ‘‘ponder”’ over 
the protective tariff, and especially the wool schedules of the 


Payne-Aldrich Law. To the New York World the concessions 
made by the mill-owners to the strikers are simply a vain at- 
tempt to extinguish ‘“‘the white light of publicity’? which the 
Lawrence strike has brought ‘‘beating down upon the mock- 
ery of tariff protection to labor and the ‘indefensible’ charac- 
ter of Schedule K.”’ In a letter to 
Governor Foss, of Massachusétts, 


Chairman Underwood, 
finds it ‘‘significant”’ that 
the strike ‘‘arose in mills operating under the excessive pro- 
tection of Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, which yn- 
doubtedly raises the cost of clothing, but which does not protect 
the workers in that industry from a wage-rate so low that they 
say they can not live on it,”’ and he is convinced that the ma- 
jority of men in the woolen industry ‘‘regard the present 
schedule as an injury to their business.’’ In the perturbed city 
of Lawrence, The Eagle coneludes an antiprotection editorial 
with these words: 

‘*Bayonets and decreased wages for the men, women, and chil- 
dren workers, instead of the workingman’s paradise pictured 
by Aldrich, Lodge, and Smoot, is the definition of Schedule K 
that the mill-workers in Lawrence are learning by actual 
experience. 

Some assurance that echoes of these cries may be heard later 
is given by the news from Washington that the House Committee 
on Rules is to recommend ‘‘an investigation of the American 
Woolen Company, its organization, capitalization, labor condi- 
tions, and status as a corporation.” 

From the Socialist standpoint, the result at Lawrence seems 
to be eminently satisfactory. Behind those who conducted this 
strike, admits the New York Call, ‘‘there was the Socialist party, 
giving cohesion to their efforts, direction to their attacks, en- 
thusiasm to their members, hope to all—and also practically 
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financing the battle.” But this victory, we are told, ‘‘is only 
a lull in the battle,’ and the strikers are asked to continue 
in their turn ‘‘and assist in the building-up of the Socialist 
organization.”’ 





HOW A DISSOLVED TRUST PROSPERS 


HOUSE which is divided against itself can not stand, 
A but people are beginning to suspect that a trust which 
has been divided up into as many as thirty-four sepa- 

rate parts can not only stand, but may be actually worth more 
than before its disintegration. We are reminded on every hand 


that when the Supreme Court issued that more or less fatal de- 
eree last May, the Standard Oil properties were worth $663,- 
793,525, .while on the 8th of this month they had a stock- 

















“*“WICKERSHAMMED.”’ 
TRUsTs—“ Please, Mr. Wickersham, disintegrate us again!” 
—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


market valuation of $885,044,700, representing a clear gain in 
value of about $221,000,000 since the dissolution. Back in 1901, 
before the fear of the trust-hunter pervaded 26 Broadway, 
Standard Oil stock reached the record mark of $845 a share. 
During the present month this record has been exceeded, and 
on one day the shares sold at 900. Two questions have been 
perplexing the newspaper reader: What was it for which this 
money was paid, and what causes this sudden rise in value? 
The New York Evening Post undertakes to answer these two 
questions in order in its financial section as follows: 


‘“‘What was it for which $900 was paid yesterday? It could 
not have been the old stock; dissolution of the Trust is com- 
pleted and shares of the subsidiaries have all been distributed. 
What happened, however, as the basis of such a transaction in 
the market was that an individual who owned, say, ten shares 
of old Standard Oil stock before the Trust’s dissolution, who 
had turned them in and received in exchange the proportionate 
amount of stock certificates for the separate companies into 
which the Trust had been dissolved, might have kept intact all 
the shares thus received, and might this week have gone to his 
broker to get the best price possible for the lot. This would 
have been to all intents and purposes the equivalent of offering 
his ten shares of old Standard Oil stock 

‘‘What was the meaning of this rise, and why should the 
properties once represented by the old Standard Oil stock be 
more valuable now than at any time prior to the Trust’s disso- 
lution? There are various possible explanations. One is, that 
the careful manning and energetic management of the com- 
panies which are now released from the Trust have had extremely 
good results. Another (familiar to the Stock Exchange) is that 
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a property, or a group of properties each paying dividends at a 
moderate rate, will usually get a relatively higher premium on 
its stock in the market than will a company paying double or 
treble that rate 

‘‘Perhaps the most suggestive inference of all is the simple 
fact that the market has placed a higher valuation on the prop- 
erties when the ‘holding company’ had lost them than it did 
when the combination was intact. This certainly bears on the 
gloomy views exprest last year of the Antitrust Law. And cer- 
tainly the Northern Securities properties sold higher after the 
merger was dissolved than they did before. So did the tobacco 
properties. So, Wall Street insists, would the Reading’s coal 
and railway businesses, if split apart.’ . 


Another plausible explanation of the rise in the price of Stand- 
ard Oil stock is offered by the New York Tribune in its Wash- 
ington correspondence: 


“Tt is remarked that it has long been the custom of that com- 
pany to permit its capital stock to remain stationary, despite 
the advances in value of its real properties, while the recent 
prosecution by the Government brought to light the actual value 
of the company’s holdings. It is surmised that those in a posi- 
tion best to profit by the disclosures in the prosecution—those 
on the inside, in other words——have been gradually buying up 
the stock, with the result that a general demand has followed 
and has boosted the stock to its present quotations, but that 
after a little the pendulum will swing back and that the stock 
will assume something closely approximating its normal value. 
It is not believed that the officers of the company have under- 
taken to cireumvent the decree of the court or that they would 
hazard the danger of being committed for contempt of court 
for so doing.” 


This ‘‘very remarkable situation”? demonstrates to the Wash- 
ington Herald ‘‘that the so-called dissolution of the trusts is to 
their pecuniary advantage.”” It even raises the question in the 
mind of the New York Herald ‘‘ whether the dissolution decision 
has restored competition or whether it has merely forced the 


. controlling factors in the organization to go a roundabout way 


” 


to attain the same old results.’”” More radical papers are, of 
course, somewhat more positive in the tone of their editorial 
comment. ‘This startling advance following the dissolution 
of the trust’’ simply means, according to the New York Amer- 
ican’s interpretation, that the decision against the violators of 
the Sherman Law ‘‘was really a benevolent pat on the back,” 
that the oil monopoly is now ‘‘secure from governmental prose- 
eution, which: immunity makes its securities more valuable,” 
and that ‘‘the American people have the edifying spectacle of 
seeing monopolies condemned as illegal continuing to do busi- 
ness, under new names, with greater profit to their owners and 
greater cost to consumers.”’ So, too, argues the Philadelphia 
North American, which denounces as ‘‘fraud’’ the Supreme Court 
decisions whieh ‘‘are still proclaimed as one of the chief triumphs 
of the Taft Administration.’’ But, continues this anti-Taft 
Republican paper: 

“Tf the results are a victory for the people; if the enhance- 
ment in value of all the securities of the Tobacco Trust, with 
only nominal, and not actual, dissolution of the Trust, be a gain 
for the general good; if the gift to Rockefeller and his kind of 
$100,000,000, coupled with advanced prices to the private con- 
sumer, be legal and economic progress; if safeguarding those 
corporations, which are branded criminals by the Supreme Court, 
from enforced restitution for past offenses and establishing for 
them immunity from future punishment, be in the interest of 
the public welfare, then, beyond all question, full credit belongs 
to the present national Administration.” 


The very fact that this increase has taken place since the 
order of dissolution demonstrates conclusively to the Socialist 
New York Call that ‘‘it is impossible to destroy the trusts by 
this method or even to injure them in the slightest degree.’ 
Further: 


‘‘The howl that has been going up for years from trust mag- 
nates against government attacks on business, and the accusa- 
tion that these so-called ‘raids on prosperity’ were responsible 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


for evil business conditions, under these circumstances seem 
rather as sham cries of alarm to deceive the public into the belief 
that the trusts could actually be destroyed, or at least injured 
and weakened. ...... 

‘Nor has there been anything to show even in the slightest 
degree that the avowed object of ‘restoring competition’ has 
been attained. On the contrary, the trust form has steadily 
grown and increased all the time, just as if no investigations or 
prosecutions had taken place. ...... 

““While the profit system exists, the trust, no matter how 
many investigations and prosecutions it may have to undergo, 
will not only remain with us, but grow ever mightier, and more 
and more tend to extend its form of organization to all other in- 
dustries as yet untrustified. Its existence is justified by the 
indisputable fact that it is the most developed and most efficient 
form of capitalist production.” 





THE HAND THAT ROCKED SEATTLE 
[oe FAILURE of Hiram C.-Gill in the Seattle election 


of March 5 to regain the office of mayor was a signal 

triumph of the newly enfranchised women voters of 
that city, if we are to accept the general verdict of the news- 
papers. ‘‘Twice within a few months,” says the Cleveland 
Leader (Prog. Rep.), ‘‘the women of Seattle, the largest city in 
Washington, have shown that they can be counted upon to 
defeat any man who runs for mayor on an ‘open town’ plat- 
form.”” And this same journal goes on to say that what the 
women cared for and insisted upon was civie deceney, and that 
other considerations sank into comparative insignificance in 
their estimation. On the other hand, the newspapers opposed 
to woman-suffrage are generally silent on this incident. 

Ex-mayor Gill was defeated by George F. Cotterill, president 
of the Independent Order of Good Templars and an active 
prohibitionist, by a majority of 645, the former receiving 31,010 
votes and the latter 31,655. Gill’s ‘‘ wide open’”’ policy was the 
cause of his being ousted some time ago, and in his campaign 
for reelection he fought for a vindication of himself personally 
and of the policy which had led to his recall. He argued that 
the strict enforcement of laws against vice injured the business 
prosperity of the city and at the same time failed to prohibit 
the evils which the moral reformers wanted to stamp out. The 
single tax, which was defeated, and measures calling for the 
municipal construction of street-railways and wharves, which 


a 





THRESHING. 
® —Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. 


SOMETHING GOING WRONG. 


were approved, figured prominently in the election, and there 
were more than forty other issues, but the struggle between the 
forees of Cotterill and Gill was uppermost in the minds of the 
voters. The New York Evening Post (Ind.) says of the result: 


‘Further details of the Seattle election show conclusively 
that to the women belongs the credit of saving the city from the 
disgrace of reelecting as mayor the man whom the city itself 
recalled because of his running a ‘wide open’ town. Here 
again the votes of women, even at the beginning of their joining 
the electorate, have proved to be a great conservative force. 
They voted down Socialism in Los Angeles; they voted down 
the single-tax proposal and defeated the former mayor in 
Seattle. These two tests, in addition to the reeall of Gill a 
Seattle, and experiences elsewhere, ought to put an end to the 
worn-out contention of the antisuffragists that to inject women 
into the electorate is to add a hysterical element, or one con- 
trolled solely by sentiment. This sort of talk must now follow 
the old assertion that woman-suffrage will disrupt the Amer- 
ican household, into the rapidly growing limbo of discredited 
arguments.”’ 


The Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.) coneurs that ‘‘woman- 
suffrage justified itself again in Seattle,’’ and the Newark Eve- 
ning News (Ind.) says vhat ‘‘the sternest opponent of woman- 
suffrage will hardly deny that it worked mighty well.’”’ ‘‘They 
have done good work,” agrees the Minneapolis Journal (Ind. 
Rep.). The Mobile Register (Dem.) also has pronounced views: 


‘*Woman has a higher moral sense than man; and will, if 
opportunity offers, insist upon regard for the moral standard. 
The women said that the election of Hiram C. Gill would bring 
about the restoration of gambling and the reestablishment of 
the vice district. So they voted against Gill, and their votes 
elected Cotterill. Last year it was the women’s vote that re- 
called Gill from the mayoralty. It appears, therefore, that 
the women are persistent in following their high ideals of 
government.” 


The Portland Oregonian (Rep.) says that the fact that the 
women defeated Gill the second time is interesting and creditable, 
but the most important fact is that it was proved that the so- 
ealled business man in politics who believes that gambling, 
drinking, prostitution, and a free-and-easy public conscience spell 
industrial prosperity, is grossly mistaken. ‘‘The public knows 
he is mistaken,’ The Oregonian goes on to say; ‘‘but, whetlier 
he knows it or not, it will not tolerate any longer the acceptance 
of that view by him or any other.”? 




































































DR. WILEY OUT 


N THE RESIGNATION of Dr. Wiley, the Federal Bureau 
of Chemistry loses its chief, but the Pure Food Law does 
not lose its champion. The Doctor is careful to remind 

us that he retires from the position he has filled so conspicuously 
for 29 years simply that he may do more effective service in the 
Tho he is nearly 
68, he expects to devote many years to the cause 
of pure food and drug propaganda. It is said that 
the ranks of the Contributing Editors are to re- 
ceive another notable accession. This, as the New 
York Herald sees it, ‘‘amounts to a declaration of 





work which is nearest his heart. 


war on the Department of Agriculture’s present 
policy by a man who is unsurpassed in his ability 
to command the attention of the public by wri- 
tings and .interviews.’’ When the oft-rumored 
news of the Wiley resignation proved true last 
week, there may have been less of rejoicing 
among his official foes than one might have ex- 
pected. 


’ 


For, in the first place, one correspond- 
ent assures us that Dr. Wiley did not lay down 
his duties until.assured that his successor would 
be a man in full sympathy with hisideas? Further- 
more, there are guesses that an affirmative an- 
swer is likely to be given to the question which 
the New York World puts thus: ‘‘In the cireum- 
stances, why should not his resignation of the 
post in which he exhibited such ability be fol- 
lowed by a reorganization of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, as well as of the whole Department of 
Agriculture, with a view to modernizing it and 
Demands for the official head of 
Secretary Wilson have been made by Collier’s Weekly and 
other radical journals. And many persons in Washington, 
so the representative of the New York Journal of Commerce 
reports, believe that Dr. Wiley’s resignation clears the way for 
the retirement of Secretary Wilson, for ‘‘it has been the feeling 
of the Administration that action could not be taken against 
Mr. Wilson as long as Wiley was in office.” 

President Taft, who thoroughly exonerated Dr. Wiley last 


increasing its efficiency?” 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 
Who makes a change of base in 
his fight for pure food. 
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summer, gives a statement to the press, expressing his regret at, 
losing Dr. Wiley, ‘‘who has done a great work in initiating 
and enforcing the operation of the Pure Food Law.” The 
President admits that he will ‘“‘have difficulty in finding a 
man to fill his place,” and he has asked ‘‘the heads of 
twenty or more universities and scientific institutions to rec- 
ommend to me men from whom I can choose a successor.” 

We find in the press, which stood by Dr. Wiley 
almost unanimously when he was attacked, tho. 
criticized his judgment or his 
methods, many expressions of confidence that 
the good wishes of the country follow him in 
his retirement. 

The ‘‘standard of resolution’’ which he set in 
the detection and prosecution of frauds can not 
be ignored, remarks the New York Tribune, and 
it ‘‘will constitute his permanent legacy to the 
American people.” 

It was because of ‘‘a growing feeling” in his: 
mind that the differences of opinion between him 


“ce 


it sometimes 


’ 


and be- 
eause of a consciousness ‘‘of an official environ- 


and his superiors were ‘‘irreconcilable,”’ 
ment which has been essentially inhospitable,” 
that Dr. Wiley felt himself compelled to quit his: 
work as Chief Chemist. We read further in his: 
published statement: 


‘**T saw the fundamental principles of the Food 
and Drugs Act, as they appeared to me, one by 
one paralyzed or discredited. ... . I have been 
instructed to refrain from stating in any public 
way my own opinion regarding the effect of these 
substances upon health, and this restriction 
has interfered with my academic freedom of speech on matters: 
relating directly to the public welfare.” 


In regard to his intentions for the future he says: 


‘*T propose to devote the remainder of my life, with such ability 
as I may have at my command and with such opportunities as 
may arise, to the promotion of the principles of civie righteous- 
ness and industrial integrity which underlie the Food and Drugs 
Act, in the hope that it may be administered in the interests of 
the people at large, instead of that of a comparatively few mer- 
cenary manufacturers and dealers.” 
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PuBLic—‘t Where are you going?”’ 
CoNnGRESS—‘“I don’t know. Ask the calf.” 
—Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. 





HOPE I CAN HOLD ON TO THIS BOARD. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


HOLDING ON. 
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JOSEPH M. DIXON, 
Mr. Roosevelt's Campaign Manager. 
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Sh \O JUDGE by the 
party press, Repub- 
lican opinion, still in 

a fluid state, is too violently 

agitated for any immediate 

hope of cystallization. Dem- 
ocratic editors picture the 

Republican voter turning 

from Colonel Roosevelt’s un- 

accepted challenge for Presi- 
dential-preference primaries 
to President Taft’s Toledo 
broadside against the Roose- 
velt program for regulating 
the judiciary, and thence to 
Senator La Follette’s indict- 
ment of the Colonel’s atti- 
tude toward ‘‘big business,” 
and dizzily praying for guid- 
ance. Coming down from 
opinion to fact, we find that 
since the utterance of Colone] 





Roosevelt’s challenge a Presidential-primary law has been 


THE HUNT FOR DELEGATES 


midst of a campaign is con- 
trary to the dictates of fair 
play.” 


While President Taft has 
not been quoted personally 
on this issue, Colonel Roose- 
velt has made his contribu- 
tion in a published letter to 
his manager, which contains 
the following interesting 
sentences: 


“We regard the present 
contest not as a contest be- 
tween individuals—for we 
are not concerned with the 
welfare of any particular in- 
dividual, neither with mine 
nor with that of any other 
man—but as a contest be- 
tween these two radically 
different views of the fune- 
tion of politics in a great 
democracy. 

‘Therefore, we demand 
that States like Illinois, 
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WILLIAM B. M’KINLEY, 
Mr. Taft’s Campaign Manager. 








adopted in Massachusetts, and that similar legislation is under 
way in several other States, including New York. 
while, a number of the State conventions have been held, with 
the result that the Taft managers claim almost all the delegates 
to the Republican national convention already instructed or 
pledged. The convention will be made up of 1,076 delegates, 


and the President already claims almost one- 
eighth of the whole number or nearly one- 
fourth of the votes he will need for nom- 
ination. While this claim is disputed by 
the Roosevelt managers, ‘‘there can be no 
doubt,’’ says the New York World (Dem.), 
“that a very large majority of the delegates 
already elected are for the President.’’ The 
Roosevelt forces reply that ‘‘in every in- 
stance’ this has been accomplished by ‘‘the 
steam-roller, or machine political power.” 
Says Alexander H. Revell, chairman of 
the Roosevelt national committee: ‘I 


would like to see some place in this country - 


that has already rounded up delegates for 
Taft wherein the common people had any- 
thing to do with the returning of said 
delegates.” 

To prove this assertion that the will of the 
Republican voters is being entirely disre- 
garded. in choosing the delegates who will se- 
lect the party’s candidate in June, Senator 
Dixon, manager of the Roosevelt boom, chal- 
lenges Representative McKinley, manager of 
the Taft forces, to let the party decide, by 
nation-wide preferential primaries, which 
man it wishes to enter for the race. Reply- 
ing that most of the States have already made 
provision for holding either primaries or con- 
ventions, and that it is therefore too late for 
the proposed test, Mr McKinley goes on to 
say: 

“The party’s form of government should 
be the creation of law and custom, and not of 
caprice. I do not favor changes in the rules 
of the game while the game is in progress. 
To propose the ‘recall of conventions’ in the 


Michigan, New York, and Massachusetts be given the chance to 


In the mean express their preference in Presidential primaries as to whom 
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THE SQUARE DEAL. 
—Fornaro in ‘‘ Mortals and Immortals.” 


they wish for President. Practically the entire body of pro- 
fessional politicians are pitted against us in this contest... .... 

“There was never a straighter fight waged for the principle of 
popular rule than that which we are now waging. We are 
fighting against entrenched privilege—both political and finan- 


cial privilege. We believe that if given a fair 
chance, the people will declare against both 
political and financial privilege. Therefore we 
demand that they be given that fair chance. 

‘Tf the people decide against us, we will 
bow cheerfully to the decision, confident that 
they will in the end see that the cause for 
which we fight is indeed the cause of human 
rights and human welfare. But we very em- 
phatically object, here in this democracy and 
within the confines of the party which claims 
Abraham Lincoln as its national founder, to 
having the issue decided against us, not by 
the people, but by the spoils politicians and 
patronage-mongers who are engaged in de- 
frauding the American people out of their first 
and most elemental right—the right to self- 
government.”’ 


Almost unanimously the Progressive papers 
of both parties indorse the principle of the 
Presidential primaries. ‘‘For the first time 
in the history of the Republican party, for the 
first time in the history of the Republic, an 
opportunity exists this year to ascertain the 
actual and undoubted preference of the major- 
ity of the voters of a great party for a nomina- 
tion for the Presidency,’ remarks the New 
York Evening Mail (Prog. Rep.), which goes 
on to say: 


“‘The candidate who is not close enough to 
the people to trust them to name him, will 
not be close enough to them on election day 
to be elected. Let the people, so far as the 
machinery exists for it, decide this great ques- 
tion; let the Republican electors say whom 
they want for Republicanism’s champion. 
None but those who fear the issue will seek 
to avoid it.” 


So, too, think such Progressive Republi- 
can organs as the Chicago Tribune, St. Paul 








Pioneer Press, Kansas City Star, and New York Press. To the 
pro-Roosevelt Pittsburg Leader ‘‘ the fact that the political bosses 
everywhere are striving, tooth and nail, to prevent Presidential 
primaries, shows clearly that they know the old system is doomed 
if the people are permitted to break their bonds.” 

Collier's Weekly assures its readers that the Presidential pri- 
mary can still be had for every State ‘‘if the people demand it 
vigorously enough.” The States that now have it in one form 
or another are Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Oregon, California, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
and Massachusetts. 

Among the Republican papers opposed to the innovation we 
find the Boston Transcript and Advertiser, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and the New York Tribune. Arguing that it is ‘“‘not 
workable,’ The Tribune says: 


‘‘Neither Mr. Dixon nor Mr. McKinley has the power to re- 
quire the Republican organization in any State or district to de- 
part from the terms of the national committee’s call. Each 
State and each district must construe the call in accordance 
with local laws and conditions. Where the primary system ex- 
ists, it may be used. Where it does not exist, the convention 
is the only legal body which can give credentials to delegates.”’ 


If President Taft has let the Presidential-primary challenge 
go unanswered, he has not accorded the same treatment to 
Colonel Roosevelt’s Columbus address. Speaking in Toledo 
on March 8 the President took up not only the question of the 
recall of judges, but also Colonel Roosevelt’s plan for the recall 
of decisions. His views on the recall of judges are already famil- 
iar. Turning to the recall of decisions, he said in part: 


‘*A most serious objection to the recall of decisions is that it 
destroys all probability of consistency in constitutional inter- 
pretation. The majority which sustains one law is not the same 
majority that comes to consider another, and the obligation of 
consistency of popular decision is one which would sit most 


lightly on each recurring electorate, and the operation of the’ 


system would result in suspension or application of constitu- 
tional guaranties according to popular whim. We would then 
have a system of suspending the Constitution to meet special 
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cases. The greatest of all despotisms is a government of special 
instances....... 

‘Such a proposal as this is utterly without merit or utility, 
and instead of being progressive is reactionary; instead of being 
in the interest of all the people and of the stability of popular 
government, is sowing the seeds of confusion and tyranny.” 

President Taft’s arguments are, to the New York World, 
‘‘complete and overwhelming,’’ and the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.) characterizes them as ‘‘erushing.’’ In the opinion of the 
New York Tribune he has ‘‘met squarely and effectively the 
issue recently thrust into politics by Colonel Roosevelt’s Colum- 
bus address,’’ and the Albany Journal (Rep.) rejoices that the 
President has ‘‘set elucidation, instruction, wise counsel, against 
pernicious incitation.’’ We find similar expressions of approval 
in such Republican organs as the Philadelphia Telegraph, Spring- 
field Union, Boston Advertiser, and Buffalo Express. Among 
the papers which are not convinced by his arguments are the 
Progressive Republican Philadelphia North American, Kansas 
City Star, New York Press, and Toledo Blade, and independent 
Roosevelt papers like the Pittsburg Leader and the Boston 
Journal. ‘‘Mr. Taft is consistent,’’ says the Kansas City Star; 
‘the does not like the recall of judicial decisions, but neither does 
he like the direct primaries or direct legislation.”’ 

That Senator La Follette has turned his sword against Colonel 
Roosevelt as well as against President Taft is made clear by his 
open letter to the Progressives of North Dakota. In this letter 
he states that when Mr. Roosevelt became President the capi- 
talization of the trusts and great railroad combinations was 
$3,874,000,000; but that ‘‘when he turned the country over 
to Taft the total capitalization of these combinations amounted 
to the enormous sum of $31,672;000,000, more than 70 per cent. 
of which was water.’’ Says the New York Evening Post (Ind.): 


‘*As he declares the oppression of the people by the special 
interests that have been thus swelling visibly under the eyes of 
the Colonel and his ‘selected successor’ to be the ‘one great 
issue overshadowing and including all others,’ it is plain that 
he means to fight the other champion of the people’s rights with 
all the strength he can command.” 





TOPICS 


It begins to look as if necessity is at times the mother of intervention, 
also.—Detroit News. 


THE Rooseveltian sense now threatens to displace the Pickwickian 
sense.—Boston Transcript. 


Bots Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt appear to have forgotten that Demo- 
crats are to have something to say about this election.—New York World. 


‘‘“NOMINATE Taft and have a funeral,’’ is Senator Clapp’s way of urging 
Republicans to nominate Roosevelt and have a circus.—New York World. 


BuTrer can be made directly from 


IN BRIEF 


Look for Socialist gains in Lawrence, Mass., next fall_—Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 


The Outlook is not putting in any want ads. for a contributing editor.— 
New York American. 


THOSE most enthusiastic over the recall of judicial decisions are prevented 
by the prison rules from working for the Colonel.— Wall Street Journal. 


A MAN has just been discovered in New York who never heard of Roose- 
velt. There are a lot of others who wish they hadn't.—Boston Transcript. 


A BABY was born every three minutes 





grass, saysascientist. All that is needed, 
we suppose, is a good cow and a churn.— 
Dayton Journal. 

SEVENTY midshipmen may have failed 
in their studies, but, thank goodness, the 
Academy is still turning out the most 
graceful dancers in the country.— Wash- 
ington Post. 

A CHICAGO man who passed bad money 
was sentenced to one minute in prison, 
the judge evidently feeling that living in 
Chicago was ample punishment.— Wash- 
ington Post. 

THE only objection to calling it the 
““War between the States’’ is that a lot 
of folks just now would get it confused 
with current skirmishes between some of 
our leading governors.— Washington 
Post. 

THOSE Progressives who are opposing 
the President because they dislike his 
tariff record must be hard put to it to 








in Greater New York last year. No 
wonder New York people stay up nights. 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


ONE trouble with this suffering old 
country is that the area sown to wheat 
is not increasing so fast as the area sown 
to automobiles.—Columbus Ohio State 
Journal. 


NEWSPAPER exchanges from Colombia 
do not reveal any enthusiasm in that 
country over Colonel Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy for the Presidency.—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


OuHIO's proposed new constitution con- 
tains an equal-suffrage clause. Ohio 
Needs women's votes; so many males 
were disfranchised for selling their votes. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


THAT'S a sensational charge about the 
New York Central paying $50,000 a 
year to Tammany Hall. It really seems 








discover reasons for supporting Mr. 
Roosevelt on this score.—Providence 
Journal. 


PLUCKED. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


unbelievable that Tammany let the rail- 
road off so easy.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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THE RIDDLE OF YUAN SHIH-KAI 


| \O MOST WESTERNERS the recent course of events in 

China is certainly perplexing. Yuan Shih-kai was never 

identified with the progressive principles for which the 
republicans of China have struggled these many years. On 
the other hand, the episode of 1898 in which Yuan figured prom- 
inently as the betrayer of Kwan Yu-wei and his 
progressive colleagues is still fresh in the minds 
of the republicans, who were, until recently, de- 
nouncing Yuan as an opportunist and a hypo- 
crite without patriotism or public spirit. And 
yet the Chinese Republic, within a few weeks 
after it hailed Sun Yat-sen as its first Presi- 
dent, has tendered the presidency to Yuan 
Shih-kai, Dr. Sun having voluntarily abdicated. 
What is the cause of this sudden change of 
front on the part of the republicans? That 
is the question which the Japanese editors are 
trying to solve. It is a peculiar phenomenon 
that the Japanese newspapers without a single 
exception are antipathetic and even hostile to- 
ward Yuan. To the Jiji, that influential 
Tokyo daily particularly well versed in Chinese 
affairs, this Chinese statesman appears to be 
utterly destitute of sincerity and solely ani- 
mated with selfish motives. While profess- 
ing to serve the Manchu dynasty, Yuan was, 
we are told, constantly casting his covetous 
and even coquettish eyes toward the revolu- 
tionists, and it adds: 


CHINA’S LATEST PRESIDENT. 
A new picture of Yuan Shih-kai, 


‘“*Had Yuan been actuated by patriotic spirit, 





As a matter of fact, explains the Osaka Mainichi, the edict of 
abdication, which was issued only on February 12, had been 
sanctioned by the Empress Dowager several weeks before, but 
Yuan was withholding its publication pending the settlement 
of certain matiers affecting his personal interests. This journal 
intimates that Yuan was dickering with the 
republicans with a view to securing the presi- 
dency as the reward for his efforts in persua- 
ding the Manchu dynasty to abdicate. The 
Japanese editors are loud in praise of Sun Yat- 
sen, who so graciously resigned the presidency 
to make room for Yuan and thus spare fur- 
ther bloodshed. They all wish that Yuan would 
be capable of emulating Dr. Sun’s patriotism 
and self-effacement. At the same time they 
believe that Yuan acted very unwisely in seek- 
ing the presidency, which, in their judgment, 
is certain to bring his political career to an 
abrupt: and unhappy termination. As the 
Nichi Nichi says: 


‘Yuan has no real supporters among the 
Southern Chinese who were instrumental in es- 
tablishing the republic. The Southerners have 
reluctantly acquiesced in Yuan gracing the 
presidential chair merely because they are 
aware of the difficulties they will have to face 
unless Yuan is given the coveted position.. To 
speak plainly, Yuan was unconsciously made a 
tool in the hands of the republicans, who were 
anxious to dethrone the Manchu ruler without 
prolonging sanguinary warfare. Yuan’s posi- 
tion as President is, therefore, destined to be 


peace would have been restored much quicker. drawn by A. C. Michael for The short-lived. When once the new republic is 


But he was as disloyal to the Manchu Court =‘J//ustrated London News, 


as he was insincere in dealing with the re- 

publicans. He had underestimated the prowess and determina- 
tion of the revolutionists, and, seeing that the republican 
movement could no longer be put down, he set his mind on 
becoming the first President of the Chinese Republic.” 


established upon tolerably firm basis, Yuan 
will be forced to retire, a political outeast.”’ 
The Jiji, too, observes that the election of a man like Yuan 
would be merely tocontinue Manchu maladministration after fight- 
ing it 20 years.—Translations made for Tue Literary Diaest. 























A SACRIFICE THAT PAID. 


Yuan Shih-kai sacrifices his pigtail on the altar of his country, 
and is rewarded with the presidency. 
—Amsterdammer. 


\ STRATAGEMS 











THE BIRD AND THE SHELL-FISH. 


A bird attacked an open shell-fish on the beach, but the shell- 
fish closed his shell with a snap and the bird was caught. Both 
were then helpless and fell an easy prey to some covetous fisher- 
men. (Chinese fable antedating sop.) 

—National Rev.ew (Shanghai). 


AND SPOILS. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE COAL STRIKE 


SUSPICION is put forth by the London papers, with 
A some diffidence, and more or less in the shape of 
hints and suggestions, that the Socialists have leagued 
together to excite and promote the labor strikes which have re- 
cently been so frequent in various parts of the world. These 
strikes are treated as mere symptoms that point to a design to 
uproot the present institutions of civilization and build in its 
stead a New Jerusalem of Socialistic ideals. And, indeed, the 
Socialists are candid enough to acknowledge that this is actually 
the case. It is Socialism, according to one of its spokesmen, 
that is laying the log across the track of present industrialism, 
to halt it or wreck it, and start anew with something better 
suited to the need of mankind. Hence it is we find that the 
well-known Socialist writer, Mr. Victor Smith, in analyzing in the 
London Daily Mail the spirit of disaffection and revolt which is 
manifesting itself in labor strikes throughout so many countries, 
points out, first of all, that this spirit is not showing itself sim- 
ply in the miners’ strike in England or on the Continent, but 
even in the great Republic of the West. 
*‘Demos is stirring, dissatisfied, restless, pugnacious, menacing.” 
It used to be sporadic, this revolt against commercial condi- 
tions. But, as he says, the whisper of the distant wind has 
swelled and deepened into the roar of a storm which is ‘‘far be- 
yond the power of kings, kaisers, or parliaments to control.” 
While we must look at these portentous predictions of a Social- 
ist as the view of a partizan, it is only fair that we should give 
his idea of the causes of the present unrest their full due. Of 
strikes he says: 


Everywhere, we read, 


‘‘In the early and mid-Victorian period there were strikes 
and lockouts as to-day, but then they were relatively sporadic, 
localized, and gathered iittle or no sympathy outside the imme- 
diate area or sectional craft involved. To-day they have grown 
to such Frankenstein proportions that they threaten the whole 
life of the State. Their organizers on both sides have compacts 
international, or, rather, extra-national, in character, which, 
tho they have no legal authority, are writs which run where no 
legal instrument would be effective, and are having far more in- 
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fluence on our industrial and commercial life than nine-tenths 
of the parliamentary enactments of the day. © 

‘*From the coal-fields of Northumberland, the Midlands, and 
South Wales, ambassadors go forth with no other credentials 
than can be accorded by a million organized and disciplined 
British miners seeking an understanding based on interests which 
are conceived to be common to miners throughout the world. 
Simultaneously, the transport workers prepare to take the field 
in alliance with their ‘comrades’ of the coal-fields, determined 
not to touch an ounce of foreign coal should existing Continental 
stocks be drawn on. This amazing unity of purpose is supposed 
to be based merely on a desire to increase the wages of labor or 
to secure the recognition of a bare minimum. If anything is 
more amazing than the unity of the manual it is the opaqueness 
of the judgment of his ‘betters’ on his actions.” 


‘ 


Among the subsidiary causes of the ‘‘upheaval”’ is the dis- 


appearance of devotion to King and Church and the respect for ' 


high birth. This has been brought about by the exaltation of 
money to be the sole object of worship, he says. The laborers 
are exploited for money, and the only ideal of those above them 
is cash. The exploited learn the lesson from the exploiters, and 
claim that they will have their proper share. Thus we read: 


‘*Let us remember that all the old-world sanctions which knit 
society together are in the melting-pot—placed there by others 
than the manual worker. Loyalty to kings qua kings, as our 
fathers understood and felt it, fealty to feudal lord, inbred re- 
spect and obedience to noble birth, uttermost submission to the 
Church—all have gone. What have we in their place? An oli- 
garchy founded in finance, capable only in terms of Cash. There 
is no strong and enduring sanction here, to keep men disciplined 
to the service of the State. The battle for power lies between 
the vast and infinitely complex capitalist interests and the rising 
and menacing masses.” 


He demands a ‘“‘social reconstruction” which will keep 
12,000,000 persons from being underfed and prevent the in- 
fant mortality which ‘‘decimates our race.’”’ He admits that 
‘‘the Parliamentary Labor Party has become a tremendous 
failure.’ He thinks the dangers of the coal strike may pass 
away, but it merely forms a link in a series of movements 
which may end in a Reign of Terror, which can be avoided, he 
believes, only in this way: 






































THE ATLAS OF INDUSTRY. 


All industry depends upon the toil of 
the miner. Should not the foundation be 
secure? The average weekly wage of miners 
is only 28s. 84d. This means that thou- 
sands of colliers receive little more than 20s. 
($5) a week. 


to starve.” 





THE LABOR GULLIVER. 

THE NATION TO THE MINER—‘‘Please go 
on working, or we starve!”’ 

THE MINER TO THE NATION—“‘I don’t want 
to starve you, but neither must you leave me 


LABOR’S VIEW OF THE BRITISH STRIKE.—The Lavor Leader (London). 


RISKING THEIR LIVES. 


A procession representing all workers killed 
and injured annually would stretch 43% miles 
with a corpse every twenty yards and 100 dis- 
abled persons between each corpse. Half are 
employed in mines. On an average four miners 
are killed daily. 
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MR. KNOX AND HIS PARTY EXPLORING PANAMA. 
Europe would like to have Mr. Knox settle all the old European disputes with the Latin-American republics on this trip. 








“One thing only can obviate social catastrophe, and at no 
distant date, and that is Social Reconstruction. Not arranged 
grudgingly, cheatingly, with the adroitness of a card-sharper, 
legal enactments to be nullified by judicial decisions, but honestly, 
generously, faithfully. It will cost money—millions. But every 
penny spent will bring back a hundredfold in health and happi- 
ness to the whole community.” 





HOW MR. KNOX CAN OBLIGE EUROPE 


OME FEAR is felt in Europe that Secretary Knox, in his 
S visit to the Latin republics, may keep American interests 
so prominently in mind that European claims and com- 
plaints may be completely forgotten. The Monroe Doctrine 
keeps our European neighbors from chastising the southern re- 
publics, and obtaining satisfaction at the cannon’s mouth, so 
Europe rather looks to us to tell our Latin sisters what is what, 
and persuade them to settle up. The Paris Temps implores our 
Secretary of State not to put American interests before those of 
Europe, but to use his influence to get French claims properly 
settled. Cuba destroyed French property during the War of 
Independence; Venezuela expelled French citizens from Caru- 
pano in 1908. The damages for these acts have never been paid, 
and they never will be paid until the United States assumes 
financial and political hegemony over those regions, and exer- 
cises her authority with justice to Europe. That is the posi- 
tion plainly stated by the French organ in the following signifi- 
cant terms: 


“The visit of Mr. Knox to certain states of Central America 
without doubt has for its object the pacification of the turbulent 
republics established in the region of the Panama Canal. He 
is to attempt, probably, in some form or other, a confederation 
of the states of Central America and will try to adjust the 
Tuined finances of several petty republics, through the inter- 
vention of American financiers who will settle their debts and 
prevent the intervention of their European creditors.” 


The little debtors of Central America shelter themselves 
under the broad shield of the Monroe Doctrine, as the M.P’s 
of the Georgian era, when head over ears in debt, claimed their 
legislative privilege to make them immune from imprisonment 
in the Fleet or Marshalsea. Europe will have no objection te 
any arrangement Mr. Knox may make, we are told, if only he 
will arrange that such claims as those of France be made the 
subject of arbitration and not sacrificed to carry out the program 
of American capitalists. 


This, of course, is only an echo of the London Economist, 
which mentions in a tone of complaint Mr. Knox’s ‘‘ Dollar 
Diplomacy,” which it calls ‘‘the American method of ‘straighten- 
ing out’ the finances’’ of these states, a method that is ‘‘apt to 
involve the pledging to American financiers of revenues on which 
British investors have a prior lien.’’ Analogous to this protest 
is the remark of the Temps: 


‘“The program of Secretary Knox may be sufficiently ecompre- 
hensive to satisfy any American statesman. If it is carried out 
it will mean the economic predominance as well as the financial 
and political hegemony of the United States over the whole of 
Central America. But whatever developments in the new 
dollar diplomacy, of which Mr. Knox is the father, may result 
from kis visit to Central America, Europe can have no reason 
to object so long as the treaties insuring equality in the use of 
the Panama Canal be respected and the just money claims of 
Europe satisfied. Sinee the Monroe Doctrine results in per. 
mitting the little republics to shirk the responsibility of their 
acts, France would be very much obliged to Mr:Knox if, by his 
influence, he induce Venezuela and Cuba to agree that the 
French claims, so long in abeyance, be submitted to arbitration 
at The Hague.” —Translation made for THe Literary DiaGEstT. 


THE BEIRUT BOMBARDMENT 
[= ITALO-TURKISH WAR is looked upon in Europe 





sometimes with amusement, sometimes with alarm. 

The European press speak frequently as if Italy were a 
child who had found a match-box and would set everything on 
fire, or as a beggar on horseback who rides to the devil, or the 
war is treated as a pestilence threatening European peace. For 
many observers fear dire disaster from Italy’s African, or rather 
Mediterranean, adventure. The Italian Parliament’s enthusi- 
astic acceptance of Mr. Giolitti’s bill for the annexation of Trip- 
oli has had the effect of kindling anew the warlike ardor of 
Italians. ‘‘The north of Africa has always been Roman,”’ writes 
Senator Giovanni Goiran, in the Nuova Antologia (Rome), 
Cyrenaica was made a province of Rome in 97 B.c., “‘and Turkey 
alone is accountable for the present war.’’ In Italy, it would 
seem, the almost obsolete idea of military glory has been revived, 
in spite of its contemptuous nickname as chauvinism. The 
climax is reached in the so-called ‘‘bombardment of Beirut,” a 
cosmopolitan city, containing an English school and an Amer- 
ican college. The Italians claim that they destroyed only 
some Turkish ships, while the Turks say that they bombarded 
the town, wrecked buildings, and killed many of the 160,000 








inhabitants. Several French papers applaud the act. The 
Matin (Paris) thinks that Italy has acted ‘‘ quite within the code 
of Mediterranean warfare,’ but other organs speak differently. 
The important Journal des Débats calls the attack at Beirut ‘‘a 
new form of naval activity” only intended “‘to give satisfaction 
to the recently aroused national enthusiasm for war.”” The con- 
sequences of this act, says the Liberté (Paris), are bound “‘to drag 
“Ttaly 


Europe into the mesh of dangerous embarrassments.”’ 





Copyrighted by the International News Service. 


SUFFRAGETTE PRISONERS AT BOW STREET COURT. 


These are the ‘‘martyrs’’ now serving sentences at hard labor for smashing windows. 


’ 


has now passed upon herself the ban of civilization,” exclaims 
the Soleil (Paris). 

As for the German press, while the Socialist Vorwaerts (Ber- 
lin) sees in the action of Giolitti’s navy ‘‘an outbreak of demen- 
tia,’ most of the other papers are very reserved in their com- 
The official Lokal Anzeiger (Berlin) contents itself with 
saying, without criticism, ‘‘The Italians have carried out their 
plan of extending their campaign from the waters of Tripoli to 
the coasts of the Ottoman Empire.” ‘‘Italy is probably going 
to get into hot water by this act,”’ predicts the Berlin Post (Pan- 
Germanist), and ‘‘France and England will have something to 
say in this matter.’’ The opinion of the Austrian press, which 
regards the affair merely from a national standpoint, is prac- 
tically embodied in the statement of the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna) that ‘‘this new extension of the theater of war is of 
such a nature as to compromise the very important commercial 
interests of Austria-Hungary.” 

The Italian papers, notably the Tribuna (Rome) and the Os- 
servatore Romano, join in the chorus of acclamation over Gio- 
litti’s African policy. The rest of the papers follow suit. But 
bitter is the opposition of the Republican Rivista Popolare 
(Rome), which styles the Tripoli expedition ‘‘an act of unpatri- 
otic piracy.”’ In this opinion it is supported by the Socialist 
Critica Sociale (Rome). 

The London Times says paternally that these two little boys 
who are fighting must now be separated. ‘Intervention must 
put a stop to this futile struggle.” For, declares the great 
North England Liberal organ, the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘the 
bombardment at Beirut is a warning how dangerous further 
delays would be.”” The Westminster Gazette thinks that ‘‘the im- 
portance of the incident is that it may lead to an extension of 
the area of conflict.” Speaking of the idea that Italy’s action 
on the coast of Syria is intended ‘‘to bring pressure on the neu- 
tral Powers, in the expectation that they will compel the Porte 
to make peace,”’ the London Standard remarks, ‘‘ This is scarcely 
eredible.’’—Translations made for THe LiTERARY DIGEST. 
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BROKEN GLASS AND VOTES FOR WOMEN 


HOR’S HAMMER passes into feminine hands. And 
these hands wield the weapon so effectively that Lon- 
doners behold with dismay the destruction of much of 
the plate-glass in Regent Street, Piccadilly, the Haymarket, and 
the Strand. But, if we can judge by the editorial utterances 
of the English press, the cause of woman-suffrage is not par- 
ticularly advanced by the campaign of win- 
dow-smashing. Opponents of the suffrage 
movement declare roundly that the women 
have proved conclusively the unfitness of their 
sex for political power. A friendly editor re- 
grets that discredit should have been brought 
upon a ‘‘noble and serious cause’’ by break- 
ing the windows of unoffending shopkeepers. 
Moreover, observes the London Morning Post, 
‘*the silly women who indulged in an orgy of 
window-breaking”’ could not have ‘‘chosen a 
worse moment to display the temper of spoiled 
ehildren.”” The coal strike is on— 


‘‘The nation is faced with one of the gravest 
crises in its history; the whole attention of 
the public is concentrated on the peril that 
threatens the circulation of the life-blood of 
the country. Yet at this time a band of 
emotional women try to advertise what they 
regard as a grievance by a reckless and wanton 
destruction of the property of innocent per- 
—=— sons. It is as difficult for reasonable persons 
to understand the frame of mind which leads 
to such conduct as it is to realize the motives 
behind the fantastic behavior of the inmates 
of a lunatic asylum. But the public welfare 
demands that those who deliberately injure the property and 
security of peaceable citizens shall be subjected to such pun- 
ishment as will prove an effective deterrent against the repe- 
tition of the offenses in the future. In the past there has 





READY FOR THEIR CELLS, 


Three of the window-splintering workers bringing their luggage to 
court in anticipation of a long stay in jail. 


been too much leniency shown. It is time to show the suf- 
fragists that the law can not be defied with impunity.” 


In an editorial showing more sympathy with the suffrage 
cause, the Manchester Guardian contends that ‘‘not its bitter- 
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est enemies could have done it a grosser disservice, and its 
friends might almost despair if it could justly be said that such 
things were typical of the movement.” 
ical, we are told: 


But they are not typ- 


“They are the follies and excesses of a small and fanatical 
sect, led by a few persons of immense self-confidence and small 
capacity, of great enthusiasm, it must be admitted, and capable 
of great self-sacrifice, as 
is the way with revival- 
ists whether religious 
or political, but without 
balance and incapable 
of conceiving or carry- 
ing out a sustained and 
practical policy. To 
them the movement 
owed much of its origi- 
nal impetus, but the 
time has long passed 
when they can render it 
any effective assistance, 
and they have of late 
become, by a strange 
perversion, the chief ob- 
stacle to its success. 

“The plea put for- 
ward yesterday by Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst, 
that they were only emu- 
lating the miners and, 
like them, proposed to 
attain their end by force, 
is really farcical. A vast 
and orderly assertion of 
the power of organized labor is treated as on a par with the 
petulant outbreak of a few sincere but unbalanced women. The 
thing would be laughable if it were not pathetic. Women, too, 
have their power, no less great and notable in its kind than that 
of organized labor—the power of a whole sex feeling its way to 
a higher sense of civic duty and a fuller recognition of its dig- 
nity within the State. On this it may indeed rely, but what has 
this to do with the follies of yesterday?” ~ 


THE WEAPON. 


The wonder of it all is, according to the London Times, that 
destruction on so large a scale should be ‘‘the work of a few un- 
balanced women, whose only grievance lies in an insignificant 
point of Parliamentary procedure affecting a measure they have 
at heart.’”’ For— 


‘‘Whatever may be thought of the suffragist agitation, its 
immediate grievance is simply infantile. Until recently its mili- 
tant section have at least been able to urge that only violent 
methods would secure from Parliament the immediate facilities 
which they desired. But now not even that excuse remains. 
Burdened as Parliament already is with a program of business 
such as no previous Parliament has ever been asked to face, the 
suffragists have secured 
a promise that their 
measure shall be de- 
bated and added, if a 
majority supports it, to 
a first-class government 
bill. That concession is 
already much in ad- 
vance of their deserts, 
since not a particle of 
evidence have they yet 
adduced to show that j/%% 4) &% TU os 
any sufficient portion “~=#§=" ——————S er 
of the electorate, or of 
their own sex, supports 
their demands. But, 
deserved or not, the concession has been made, and they are left 
with only this complaint—that the clause they are set on is not 
to be moved in the first place from the Treasury Bench.” 


Mr. Lloyd-George, it is to be remembered, has espoused the 
cause of woman-suffrage, but Premier Asquith, Lord Lansdowne, 
Joseph Chamberlain, and Lord Curzon recently gave public 
utterance to their opposition to it. 





ee AG Rea ae '§ ial | bk i 
: MARS ENCOUNTERS MINERVA. 
Windows of the British War Office in London, shivered by the suffragettes. 
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JAPANESE SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 
‘ke JAPANESE DIFFER from most other immigrants 


coming here in the fact that they maintain many schools 

of their own for the education of their children in their 
native language.. On the Pacifie Coast every important center 
of Japanese population has a Japanese school of the primary 
grade, and in Hawaii 
the Japanese colony 
has a high school and 
over a hundred primary 
schools. The Japanese, 
both at home and in 
this country, attach a - 
great importance to 
these schools and _ re- 
gard them with pride. 
But now a Japanese, 
Mr. K. K. Kawakami, 
warns his countrymen, 
in the Yorodzu (Tokyo) 
and the Nichibei Shuho 
(New York), that the 
Japanese in America are 
in honor bound to aban- 
don these schools if they 
mean to be faithful to 
the country in which 
their lot is cast. He 





ITS HIDING-PLACE, 


contends that these Japanese schools, tho well intentioned 
in their inception, unconsciously have the effect of hindering 
the Americanization of the Japanese children, who are, to all 
intents and purposes, to become American citizens. Further: 


‘‘The maintenance of such a system is, it is much to be appre- 
hended, likely to give the anti-Japanese agitators fresh excuse 
for the furtherance of their propaganda. The Americans have 
branded us as unassimilable aliens, and it is our duty to prove 
—for we can prove it—that they are mistaken. I do not con- 
tend that the Japanese are assimilable in the sense that. the 
Scandinavians or the Germans are assimilable; far from it, 
I fully admit that those Japanese who come to this country in 
their mature age can not be easily assimilated to the new soil. 
My hope lies chiefly in those Japanese who were brought to 
these shores in their infancy, as well as those who were born 
here and educated in American schools. In my travels on the 
Pacific Coast I have seen many Japanese children who are just 
as proud of this country as are the children in whose veins runs 
the purest American blood, and I have come to the conclusion 
that the American-born Japanese children can certainly become 
loyal citizens of America, if only they are properly educated 
and left to mingle 
freely with American 
children.” 


The writer dismisses 
as absurd the appre- 
hension of many of his 
countrymen that the 
abolition of the Japa- 
nese schools might re- 
sult in the American- 
born Japanese children 
knowing nothing about 
the country of their 
parents. He believes that the love of America is not, and 
ought not to be, incompatible with the love of Japan, and adds: 

‘‘The European immigrants become thoroughly Americanized 
within a few years after their arrival here, yet who can say that 
they or even their children no longer cherish affection for their 
fatherland? The increase of Japanese children, proud of America 


and yet fostering fond memory of Japan, means the strengthening 
of friendship and peace between the two countries.”’ 








SCIENCE AND INVENTION &3| 








VOLCANIC ROAD-BUILDING 


VER THE FLORIDA KEYS, the hand of man has just 
() completed a great vjaduct—a railway across the seas. 
At the other extremity of the North American continent 

nature is building a similar causeway that may one day connect 
America and Asia. writes William Thornton 
Prosser in. The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, March), 
that the volcanic fires now disturbing southwestern Alaska and 
the 1,000-mile’chain of Aleutian Islands will combine with other 


It is possible, 


causes to raise the floor of Bering Sea until it emerges high and 


Pass are within the visual range of almost every voyager into 
BONE GROR.. sn, ss 

“The voleano most commonly seen by voyagers into Bering 
Sea. is Shishaldin, standing on Unimak Island, not far from 
Dutch Harbor, which is the coaling-station of the Aleutians, 
Coincident with the 1910 upheaval in the Bogoslofs, Shishaldin 
awakened into eruption, and on previous occasions synchronous 
activity had been noticed. Shishaldin spread smoke and ash 
in every direction. Vessels reached Nome with their decks 
covered with volcanic deposits. One seemingly fabulous story 
related that the ash assayed showed particles of gold—yet why 
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throwing ash and lava 
far and wide, while the 
famous Bogoslof Islands 
just off the route of 








the booming of _ this 
peace-disturber of the 
Aleutian solitudes. Sud- 
den and violent are its 











steamship travel into 
Bering Sea rise high 
in the air and sink again 
into the sea with an 
attendant demonstration of such grandeur and awe-inspiring 
magnitude as eye-witnesses declare will be their most vivid re- 
membrance until their dying day. 

‘“‘Even in the Gulf of Alaska the restiess forces of nature are 
extremely active, for within the last two or three years sub- 
marine mountains have suddenly arisen in the depths of the sea, 
snapping the Government’s Alaska cable in twain with such a 
jerk that the ends, on one occasion, were separated by more 
than a mile. Repeatedly has the copper strand been separated 
in this way, and soundings have shown the earth to have arisen 
much nearer the surface of the Gulf than it was ever known to be 
before in that particular locality. 

‘“Much of Bering Sea’s floor is a great level stretch only a 
few fathoms down, and constantly approaching the water-level. 
Scientists and members of the United States Geodetic Survey 
attribute the upheaval beneath the sea to the same subterranean 
convulsions that blow a fiery breath through the nostrils of so 
many volcanoes. As- 
sisting this action in 
making Bering Sea a 
pond, preliminary, it 
may be, to obliterating 
it altogether, are the 
rivers of Alaska, which 
bring down annually 
vast sedimentary de- 
posits of alluvial matter 
that are scattered far 
out toward the Siberian 


‘A dozen volcanoes, 
some apparently dead 
and others at intervals 
showing decided signs 
of life, dot the west 
shore of Cook Inlet and the Alaska peninsula, which separates 
Bering Sea from the Alaska Gulf. No fewer than forty-two 
voleanoes have been counted on the Aleutians, stretching west- 
ward from the mainland. Some of these are so remote from 
the lines of travel that they are only seldom seen, while 
others in the vicinity of the ship-chanre! through Unimak 


Illustrations by courtesy of “ The Techmcal World Magazine.” 
CHERNABORO VOLCANO, 


WHERE VOLCANOES MAY LINK TWO CONTINENTS. 
They may elevate the sea-floor along the Aleutian chain and join North America to Asia. 





explosions, like the de- 
tonations of huge quan- 
tities of explosive far 
down in the earth. In 
more ways than one does the action of Akutan resemble the 
discharge of great cannon. Perhaps in the volcano’s heart 
large volumes of gas come in contact with tremendous heat.” 


‘‘Pop-off”’ has come to be the nickname of Pavlof volcano, 
on the lower end of the Alaskan peninsula. When it is in 
action smoke issues. not only from the crater of the mountain, 
but also from the slopes blackened by the volcanic ash. 


‘*Pavlof’s eruptions are usually concurrent with those 
of Shishaldin and disturbances in the Bogoslofs. Shumagin 
Islands, sixty miles away, were covered to a depth of half an 
inch with the Pavlof effluvia in 1910, and at the period of 
greatest activity Pavlof sent cannonading thunders through 
a circle 100 miles across. The ash upon the surface of the 
sea is whipt into snowballs that finally are heaped upon the 
beach.”’ 

This list, Mr. Prosser 
tells us, includes only @ 
few of the better-known 
voleanoes of this region, 
some of them marked 
by the Indian designs 
tion, while others bear 
the names given them 
by Russian explorers 
and geographers yeals 
before the United States 
came into possession 
Alaska. Besides those 
given there is Kupret 
noff, standing at the head of Stepakof Bay, on the mainland whieh 
is unique in that its crater lies in the center of a field of glacial ice. 
Smoke and steam rise through the crevasses in a hundred dif- 
ferent places. With these crevasses covering a wide area it has 
been virtually impossible to explore the exact center. Again: 


COOK INLET, ALASKA. 
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“Redoubt Peak and Becharoff are well up the peninsula; both 
are rather difficult of access, and neither has been thoroughly 
explored. To the north and east of Becharoff is I[liamna, 
towering above the 12,000-foot level, and having three distinct 
eraters. Douglas, look- 
ing as if a huge octopus 
gript its vitals, stands up 
sheer and bold above 
Cook Inlet, not far from 
Chernaboro voleano, on 
Augustine Island. This 
likeness to an octopus is 
produced by the chilled 
streams of lava that streak 
down from the summit of 
the peak, vividly suggest- 
ing tentacles. Farther in- 
land the Alaskan range 
has other peaks that oc- 
easionally give forth evi- 
dences of life, while in 
addition to the active vol- 
canoes there are hundreds 
of dead craters in the 
mountain chain that bur- 
ies itself in the sea in a 
seemingly vain endeavor 
to reach the Asiatic shore. 

“Alaska is becoming a better-known land every year, and the 
time will come when all her mountain ranges, her valleys, and 
her plains will be thoroughly explored, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Russians knew as much about her coast-line as 
we have learned in the last half-century. Controller Bay, of 
recent notoriety, was discovered before Admiral Vancouver 
found Puget Sound!” 


It is called the ‘‘ Noise-maker of the North.” 





FROM AGE BACK TO YOUTH 


N ONE of Eden Philpotts’ earlier and more fanciful books 
| it is related how a certain old man, by making a deal with 

the devil, succeeds in regaining his lost youth to such a 
degree that he finally becomes a puny infant and then disap- 
pears altogether. One is reminded of this by recent experi- 
ments that seem to indicate that in the case of certain lower 
animal organisms there may be actual regression in development, 
the creature losing the attributes of maturity and taking on 
those of youth. A few 
years ago Dr. Jacques 
Loeb, now of the Rocke- 
feller Institution, made 
the suggestion that the 
vital processes may be re- 
versible and that, under 
certain conditions, the or- 
ganisms may go back to a 
more embryonic stage. 
His experiments were veri- 
fied-by other authorities, 
but the most extensive 
contributions to this sub- 
ject have been made by 
Dr. Eugene Schultz, whose 
essay ‘‘On reversible proc- 
esses of development”’ 
sums up most of his own 
Tesearches and those of 
others. Says S. I. Holmes in an article contributed to The 
Scientific American Supplement (New York, February 24): 


Nicknamed ‘ Pop-off.’’ 


“Schultz found that many of the lower invertebrates when 
kept without food gradually diminish in size until at last they 
are but a minute fraction of their original dimensions. The 
common fresh-water Hydra was kept in pure water without food 
for several months, during which time it underwent a diminu- 
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AKUTAN VOLCANO IN ACTION. 


like the detonations of huge quantities of explosive far down in the earth.” 





PAVLOF VOLCANO, ALASKA PENINSULA. 


“‘At the period of greatest activity Pavlof sent cannon- 
ading thunders through a circle a hundred miles across." 
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tion to less than ;i,5 of its former size. Toward the latter 


part of its peried of diminution it began to undergo also a sim- 
The tentacles grew relatively short- 
in number. 


plification of structure. 
er and decreased Finally they all disappeared. 
The body became more 
rounded and at last the 
mouth-opening closed, the 
animal {becoming con- 
verted into an almost 
spherical mass of living 
cells, resembling the blas- 
tula stage of its early em- 
bryonic history. 

“Similar experiments 
were undertaken with a 
small flat worm, Planaria. 
This species is one of re- 
markably tough constitu- 
tion and endures a period 
of several! months’ star- 
vation. During this time 
the organism, as it were, 
lives on itself, and as there 
is nothing from the out- 
side to supply the waste, 
it gradually grows smaller 
and smaller. Berninger, 
who repeated Schultz’s ex- 


‘*Sudden and violent are its explosions, 


-periment, succeeded in reducing planarians in this way to only 


x} Of their original bulk. Both Schultz and Berninger studied 
the cells of these minute individuals and found them to be of 
the same size as in full-grown planarians. The small size of the 
worms, therefore, is brought about, not by a diminution of the 
size of the cells, but by a reduction of their number. . . . While 
the starved planarians continue to be fairly active and efficient 
organisms, they showed, however, a considerable simplification 
of structure. The organ systems suffered unequally. The yolk 
glands disappeared comparatively early; then followed the ducts 
and various accessory apparatus of the organs of reproduction, 
but the germ-cells themselves held out to near the period of death 
by starvation. The other organ systems continued to bear much 
the same relation to one another as in the normal animal. 

‘*Throughout this remarkable reduction in which various cells 
succumb one after the other and become resorbed by their fel- 
lows, we nevertheless find the preservation of a certain balance 
of function or organic equilibrium, even when the cells had been 
thinned out to =}, of their original number. The organism 
is like a factory which is compelled to run with a small fraction 
of its foree of employees. There may be a few classes of its 
employees, such as its advertisers, which may be dispensed with 
in periods of greatly di- 
minished output, but if 
the factory keeps going it 
must have a certain num- 
ber at least of various 
kinds of workers.”’ 


Another method of ef- 
fecting this sort of simpli- 
fication is to divide certain 
organisms into bits, and 
to let each reproduce the 
original form, as it often 
will do. By subjecting 
these forms to successive 
regenerations they may be 
kept retransforming them- 
selves for a long time. 
Mr. Holmes reports that 
he has carried on experi- 
ments on reduction in 
planarians by cutting an individual into pieces, and continu- 
ing the process until the pieces would no longer regenerate. 
He says: 

‘IT succeeded in this way in obtaining individuals which were 
less than +;455 of the bulk of the specimen with which I started. 


“These minute forms would move about and react to stimuli 
in almost exactly the same way as normal planarians. Sections 
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showed that the cells of the body were not at all reduced in size, 
and that the brain, nerves, muscles, and sense-organs stood in 
much the same relation as they do in individuals of the usual 
size, except that in the cases of the most extreme reduction the 
eyes were imperfect or entirely absent. No trace of yolk cells 
or reproductive organs could be found, as might be expected 
from the fact that these parts appear comparatively late in the 
development of the individual. 

“In the regeneration of these forms there is not merely the 
production of new tissues which develop into the missing parts. 
The process consists mainly in working over the old tissue into 
new organs until the whole animal is transformed into what 
has all the appearance of being a much younger individual. 
What a wonderful process of undoing and rebuilding. . . . The 
power of reversing the processes of development is most con- 
spicuous in those forms in which the ability to regenerate is un- 
usually great. With the loss of regenerative capacity organisms 
lose the power of renewing their youth and their term of life 
becomes less subject to wide fluctuations. Some of the lower 
organisms may be able to evade natural death for perhaps an in- 
definite period, but all of the higher animals and plants seem 
hopelessly committed to the habit of dying after a certain fairly 
constant interval of time.” 





A PARTIAL TWIN 


SICILIAN named Frank Lentini, now on exhibition at 
AN the Nouveau Cirque in Paris, bears with him a leg and 
other portions of an undeveloped twin brother who, had 
he grown to full size, would have been attached to his twin in 
somewhat the same manner as the celebrated Rosa-Josepha sisters 
and other similarly malformed twins. The only visible part of 
this partial twin is one leg, so that Lentini is generally described 
as a ‘‘three-legged man.’’ The extra leg, however, is not Len- 
tini’s, but his brother’s, and the anatomist, on careful examina- 
tion, discovers duplicate internal parts and organs that are also 
vestiges of the undeveloped twin. Dr. Marcel Baudouin, who 
writes of this remarkable case in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, 
January 27), makes the interesting statement that twins attached 
in this way are rarely born in complete development unless they 
are girls. In the case of boys, one of the two is nearly always 
imperfect; generally so little is left that what remains appears, 
as in Lentini’s case, to constitute merely one or more supplemen- 
tary limbs or parts. The doctor thinks that, in the close pre- 
natal association of such twins, the quieter nature of the female 
favors the development of both, whereas with boys, one of the 
twins dominates and practically -destroys the other. All of 
which shows that a ‘‘three-legged man,”’ altho a nine-days won- 
der to the ignorant or merely curious observer, may be more 
wonderful still in the light of scientific knowledge. Says Dr. 
Baudouin: 


‘*The malformation that he Lentini] presents is well known 
to scientists who make a specialty ofthese subjects, . but 
this sort of monstrosity is very rare in the human species, altho 
frequent in animals, and especially in birds. 

“Subjects that have such a ‘third’ ‘lég, “when it grows out of 
the lower part of the back, are’ given: the ‘name of “Pygomélus, 
from the two Greek words for ‘limb” and “buttock.’ F 

“If, we recall that the celebrated sisters ‘ROSa:Josepha were 
P ygopagt (signifying ‘united legs’) we shall see some resem- 
blance between these young women and Lentini, since they also 
were joined in the same region. 

‘In fact, Frank Lentini’s third leg is nothing else than the 
remains of a brother, who existed before birth and who was 
united to him as Rosa was united to Josepha. To put it differ- 
ently, a Pygomelus is nothing else than a Pygopagus whose upper 
three-quarters have not developed. ...... 

“This is easy to-prove by an examination of the pelvis of 
Lentini at the point of attachment of his third leg. It may be 
seen that this is jointed, not to Lentini’s own pelvis, but to an- 
other bone of a second pelvis, which is that of the twin brother 
who has partly disappeared.”’ 


Lentini’s third leg is attached to his right side, and it has 
therefore been supposed that it represents the right leg of his 
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rudimentary brother. Dr. Baudouin, on the contrary, shows 
that it is the left leg, as it would be if two persons were standing 
side by side, facing in the same direction. This, he says, is a 
necessary result of the way in which twins are always juxta- 
posed. He goes on: 


‘‘With Lentini, there remains only the third leg of the twin, 

. . There exist some other organs also . . . but we will only 
mention here that at the level of the knee of the third leg there 
is a rudimentary foot—a vestige of the right foot of the brother, 
Many physicians have wondered. how a right foot could thus 
become grafted on a left knee. This is, however, very easy to 
understand when we realize that the limbs, in animals and man, 
develop from their extremities toward the center of the body 
and not from the body toward the toes or fingers. At the out- 
set the center of origin of the right foot was very near that of the 
left on the pelvis of the undeveloped twin. But the left leg, 
which alone has been formed completely, has carried with it this 
special center, which was formed at a given moment near the 
center of origin of the left knee and which then was borne by 
growth very far from its point of departure on the pelvis. 

‘‘Evidently the third lower limb of Lentini is not altogether. 
normal, but nevertheless it is only the foot that presents im- 
portant anomalies. The thigh and leg are almost the same as 
in the ordinary subject. The foot, in fact, is only a common 
‘club-foot,’ like that of so many unfortunate children otherwise 
well formed. 

‘‘Nothing would be easier than to operate on Lentini and re- 
move his surplus limb. Such operations have been successfully 
performed. But our friend refuses, and he is quite right. He 
would be doing away with his. means of gaining a livelihood, and, 
moreover, he would be killing his brother, or what remains of 
that relative. One ‘does not willingly become thus a fratricide, 
with a light heart! 

“Two notes should be made in closing. The Pygopagi are 
almost always of the female sex . . . while, on the contrary, 
Pygomeli are almost always men. It almost seems as if two 
brothers joined back to back could not exist peaceably together 
within a single sheltering membrane, while two sisters, in the same 
situation, often reach birth in excellent and complete condition. 

‘*On the other hand, it should be known that joined twins or 
double monsters are always of the same sex (it could not be 
otherwise) and that consequently the twin whose remains we 
see in Lentini’s third leg must have been a brother and not a 
sister. Nature knows how to do things correctly! . . . Honor 
to Nature!’”’—Translation made ‘for Tue Literary DIGEst. 





CLIMATE CHANGED BY RESERVOIRS—That the building 
of a dam, if it impounds water whose surface has sufficient 
extent, may sensibly modify local climate, is asserted by a 
German meteorologist cited in Cosmos (Paris, February §). 
Says this’ paper: 


“From the climatological point of view, we may regard great 
bodies of water formed artificially as acting precisely like lakes; 
they. should especially contribute to contract the extreme limits 
of temperature-variation and to establish in the region, to a de 
gree more or less accentuated, the mildness of climate that is 
characteristic of, islands and of of regions near the sea. 

“That thisgis so in facts What Steinert tries to show in the 
Zeitschrift fur Gewdsserkunde. At the dam at Remscheid, in 
the Eschbath valley;‘before the water was turned in, in Novem- 


ber, 1891, observations of temperature had been taken during 


four years, at regular intervals, and these have been continued 
up to the present time. By comparison with the observed tem- 
peratures at Arnsberg and Cologne we may calculate what 


would have been the temperatures in the Eschbach valley after 


1891 if the dam had not existed. Now these observations in- 
dicate an evident weakening of the oscillations of temperature; 
thus, there is noted a difference of about 0.6° in the monthly 
average of maxima or minima of temperature. 

‘‘Furthermore, the evaporation of the mass of water ought 
to increase the frequency of fogs. In fact, at the station of 
Miillenbach, in the region of the Rhine dams, the number of 
foggy days has increased from 57 to 86 per year. 

‘‘Should we also expect an increase of atmospheric precipita- 
tion? It would appear, in any case, that in Argentina, in the 
neighborhood of the San Roque dam, which backs up 6% 


square miles of water, the frequcue; of cloudy days has sensibly: 


increased.”’-—Translation made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 
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SHELLS AND ARMOR 


Ts DUEL between the projectile and the armor that 
it tries to pierce is described by Prof. Bertram Hopkin- 
son in a lecture, delivered at the Royal Institution in 
London and printed in Nature (London, February 15), on 
“The Pressure of a Blow.’’ The part of the lecture devoted 
to this subject treated 


the plate, so that it now possesses a composite structure, the 
back being tough and ductile, but the face as hard as it is possible 
to make it. When such a plate is struck by the shell it is a case 
of Greek meeting Greek. Both the shell and the hardened face 
of the plate are shattered by the pressure, sufficient of which is 
transmitted through the substance of the plate to crack it right 
through, tho, of course, none of the shell has penetrated it. 

“Tt would seem that when it acquired the hard face the armor- 
plate more than over- 





especially of the inter- 
esting effect of the 
soft-metal caps now 
used on hard-pointed 
projectiles to prevent 
their smashing to 
pieces against the ar- 
mor. Professor Hop- 
kinson showed his au- 
dience specimens of 
modern armor-pier- 
cing shot, made of a 
special steel of great 
strength and ductil- 
ity, whose point is 
hardened after ma- 
king, while the base 
and most of the body 
remain more or less 
ductile. To quote from 
the report in Nature: 


“T first show the 
effect of firing an un- 
capped shell at a plate of wrought iron or mild steel. In this 
case the metal of the plate is so soft that pressures that are 
quite without effect on the hardened point of the shell are able 
to make it flow very rapidly. The shell simply plows its way 
through, pushing out the wrought iron before it, and emerges 
quite unscathed. It will be noticed that on the striking side 
there is a rim or lip of wrought iron ¥ ich has been squeezed out 
in a direction opposite to the movement of the shell. A similar 
lip is formed if a hole is blown in a lead plate by means of # 





Courtesy of * The Scientific American.” 


guncotton primer, and there seems to be a good deal of analoty.” 


between the two cases. 
‘“Completely to stop a 14-inch shell, such as that which you 
see before you, would 





took the shell in the 
race. Tho the shell 
might by sheer energy 
pierce a somewhat 
thinner plate, I am 
told that it was apt to 
be smashed to pieces 
in the process. The 
balance has of recent 
years been more than 
restored by the addi- 
tion to the shell of the 
soft steel cap. I have 
already shown you the 
effect of firing an 
uncapped shell; I will 
now direct your atten- 
tion to that of firing 
the same shell with 
cap at the same plate. 
The shell goes through 
minus its cap, but 
otherwise so com- 
pletely uninjured that 
I am told it might in 





KRUPP PLATE OF 1905, AFTER ATTACK BY THREE ARMOR-PIERCING SHELLS. many cases be used 
No perforation, but excessive flaking of hardened face. again. It punches a 


clean hole in the plate. 
The fate of the cap is interesting. The shell punches a hole in it, 
as of course it must do before it.reaches the plate, and the cap 
forms a ring, which is held up by. the plate and through which 
the shell passes. The fragments of the cap are found on the front 
side ofthe plate, and in some instances they have been collected 
and put together, forming a ring’ .I have one such ring here. 
Its largest diameter is that of the shell, its smallest about 
an inéh:less, and it looks as tho the ring had got intact as far 
as.the shoulder of the projectile, but had then burst into several 
pieces.” 


The usual explanation of this remarkable effect is that the 





require a thickness of 
at least 214 feet of 
wrought iron, and al- 
most as great a thick- 
ness of mild steel. I 
believe that some ships 
twenty-five years ago 
were fitted with armor 
of this sort of thick- 
ness, but, of course, 
the weight is almost 
prohibitive. Modern 
improvements in ar- 
mor, whereby the same 
effective resistance is 
obtained with less than 
half the thickness, are 
based on the use of 
special steel having 
sufficient ductility to 
enable it to be worked 
and fixt in place on 
the ship, while possess- 
ing greater strength ——— 
than wrought iron Courtesy of “* The Scientific American,” 
or ordinary structur- 
al steel. Even such 
& special steel, how- 
ever, is handicapped 
as against the shell by the hard point of the latter, which is able 
to force the softer material aside, tho itself undamaged. This 
disability, however, has been overcome by hardening the face of 








Showing improvement in six years. No perforation and practically no flaking of surface. 


soft cap supports the 
point of the projectile. 
The destructive ef- 
fect of pressure de- 
pends on the difference 
of pressures in differ- 
ent directions, and 
not on their absolute 
amounts, and it is ob- 
vious that sufficient 
lateral pressure might 
completely protect the 
point. The difficulty 
is to see how the com- 
paratively weak ma- 
terial of which the cap 
is made can exert the 
very large pressures 
which are necessary 
for effective support. 
Says Professor Hop- 
kinson: 





KRUPP PLATE OF 1911, AFTER ATTACK BY FOUR ARMOR-PIERCING SHELLS. 


“Tt seoms_ hardly 
possible that such 
pressures could be gen- 
erated by the mere act of stretching or expanding the cap over 
the end of the shell. If this be so, the inertia of the metal in 
the cap must play an important part.” 
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EOPLE WHO HAVE hitherto thought themselves sane 
p have held to a certain self-evident principle that art con- 

sisted, among other things, of selection. Since a canvas 
is but a limited space, it is better to use it to express a limited 
number of facts. But a school of painting is now clamoring 
for attention that defies this principle. They wish to express 
everything at once—that is, everything that can come within 
the field of vision and cognition at any given moment. They 
call themselves ‘‘ Futurists,’ have their origin in Italy, and have 
got as far as Paris in their propaganda, where, by an exhibition 
at the Bernstein Galle- 
ries, they flout all the 
elaims of Parisian fad- 
dists, named Synthe- 
sists, Cubists, Fauves, 
Neo-Impressionists, or 
Post - Impressionists, 
whom they proclaim to 
be ‘‘merely academic.” 
Mr. P. G. Konody ex- 
poses their principles in 
The Illustrated London 
News by citing an ex- 
ample. When the Fu- 
turist paints a person on 
a balcony, seen from the 
interior, he does not 
limit the scene to what 
the square framing of 
the window allows him 
to see. He paints ‘the 
sum total of the visual 
impressions experienced 
by the person on the 
baleony; the sun-flood- 
ed rumbling of the 
street, the double row 
of houses extending to 
the right and to the left, 
flower-adorned balconies, ete.’’ All this is presented, not in 
juxtaposition, but in superimposition, to give the ‘‘simultaneous- 
ness of the ambient.’”” Mr. Konody makes a try here at more 
explicitness: 

‘*A running horse has not four legs, but twelve. The sixteen 
persons around you in a motor-bus are, in turn and at the same 
time, one, ten, four, or three persons, who come and go, jump 
into the street to be quickly swallowed by the sun, return to 
their places, like the persistent symbols of universal: vibration. 
Upon the cheek of the person to whom you are talking you see 
the horse which passes far away at the end of the street. The 
motor-bus hurls itself into the houses which it passes, and the 
houses throw themselves Upon the bus. And thus you arrive 
at a pictorial conception like ‘The Bumping Cab’ or ‘The Street 
Entering a House.’ ”’ 

What the Futurists repudiate in all art of the past, even that 
of yesterday, is the representation of facts and the static con- 
ditions of nature. They form, we are told, ‘‘a group of men in- 
spired by the same thoughts and ideals, and they have already 
attracted gifted imitators and incapable plagiarists galore.” 
They therefore force attention from those who impartially re- 
cord the endeavors of the passing day. Mr. Konody, a capable 
critic, thinks they have ‘‘a right to be taken seriously, whether 
the conclusions drawn from their amazing picture-puzzles and 
from their bewildering manifestoes and printed: explanations be 
accepted or not.” 


PAINTING THE ‘“SIMULTANEOUSNESS: OF THE AMBIENT” 





“LAUGHTER.” 
By Umberto Boccioni. 


‘‘The Futurists, one and all, suffer from the modern malady of 
disgust with merely representative art. The synthesis of the 
advanced modernists does not go far enough for them. They 
want to express the inexpressible. They not only wish to give 
form to vague figments of the brain, but to superimpose the 
synthesis of memories and associations upon the synthesis of 
visual impressions. What this leads to in practise it is easier to 
imagine than to deseribe. The nearest simile is offered by pho- 
tography. Every beginner who has worked a Kodak camera 
knows what happens when he forgets to turn the screw after an 
exposure. He will find two, and sometimes three, pictures on 
the same film, one on top of the other in inextricable confusion. 
And this is_ exactly 
what happens when the 
Futurist painter at- 
tempts to state on can- 
vas, not in consecutive, 
narrative form, but in 
@ superimposed jumble, 
the facts observed, the 
associations awakened 
in his feverish brain by 
those facts, and—say in 
the case of a portrait— 
the emotional experi- 
ences and thoughts of 
the sitter. 2 

“The Futurists’ theo- 
retical explanations are 
interlarded with ‘is ns’ 
and abstractions of 
every sort, sometimes 
strikingly ingenious, 
sometimes absolutely 
incomprehensible. It is, 
for instance, difficult to 
follow the painter Boc- 
cioni when he explains 
that the ‘force -lines’ 
inherent in every object, 
which indicate the man- 
ner in which that ob- 
ject would decompose, 
should envelop the spec- 


Her laughter evidently proceeds from too much alcoholic stimulation, since the pictureof her tator and carry him 
consciousness—as the formula requires—seems to present the multiplied tables of a café. 


away, so that he should 
be obliged to struggle 
with the personages of the picture! ‘All objects,’ he continues, 
‘in following this physical transcendentalism, tend toward the 
infinite through their force-lines, the continuity of which is 
measured by our intuition.’ 

“There may be sense in all this, or there may not—but, for 
the average intelligence, the examples given with this explanation 
of Futurist aims.will be more intelligible and more amusing.” 


A recent issue of the New York Sun, in an article on the sub- 
ject, reproduces the ‘‘manifesto’’ promulgated by the Futurist 
painters in 1910. It was read at the Chiarella Theater, in Turin, 
and record has it that ‘‘the meeting at the Chiarella’ was en- 
livened by much the same sort of incidents which made ‘The 
Playboy’ performances notable.”’ The poet Marinetti, how- 
ever, silenced the howling mob by a stroke of humor instead of 
the stick of apoliceman. ‘‘He caught on the fly an orange that 
was speeding past him, and, interrupting his address, peeled it, 
quartered it, and ate it with the greatest unconcern.”’ This is 
the manifesto: 


‘*We contend: 

‘*1. That every form of imitation must be scorned and that 
every form of originality must be glorified. 

‘2. That we must break away from the bondage of ‘har- 
mony’ and ‘good taste,’ overelastic terms with which one could 
easily condemn any of Rembrandt’s, Goya’s, or Rodin’s works. 

“*3. That art critics are useless if not harmful. 

‘4, That we must make a clean sweep of all hackneyed sul 
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jects and express henceforth the whirlwind life of our day, dom- 
inated by steel, egotism, feverish activity, and speed. 

“5. That we must prize highly the title of ‘cranks,’ that gag 
applied by Philistines to the lips of innovators. 

“6. That complementary subjects and colors are as abso- 
Qe is necessary in painting as blank verse is in poetry and poly- 
bia : 
Bi That the universal dynamism must be rendered through 

_ ses producing a dynamic sensation. 

a That nature must be interpreted with a 
sincere and virgin mind. 

‘9. That motion and light destroy the con- 
crete aspect of objects. 

‘‘We disapprove: 

“1. Of the bituminous tints by which painters 
try to impart to modern canvases the patina of 
age. 

‘*2. Of the superficial and primitive archaism 
which uses absolute colors and which, in its imi- 
tation of the Egyptians’ linear drawings, reduces 
painting to a childish and ridiculous synthesis. 

‘*3. Of the progressive pretense of secessionists 
and independents who have entrenched them- 
selves behind academic rules as platitudinous and 
conservative as those of the old academies. 

‘“‘4. Of the nude in painting, as nauseating 
and ecloying as adultery in fiction. 

* Boccron1, CARRA, Russoio, BALLA, SEVERINI.”’ 





JAPANESE ADVICE TO OUR 
POETS 


HERE IS ONE serene soul in the East. 

who has no complaint because the general 

public have ceased to read poetry. It is 
the Japanese poet, Yone Noguehi, who first of 
all would like to know when the ‘‘general pub- 
lic,” East or West, ever were interested in poetry. With the 
illusion dispelled that the general public may be expected some 
day to besiege the doors of a publishing-house to buy the last new 
volume of verse, he holds a very optimistic view of the future of 
poetry. While he doesn’t say that it is really ‘‘immense,”’ he 
declares that ‘‘it seems to me that there was no such a time in 
the West before as to-day.’”?’ What he mainly recommends is a 
“parting from Christianity, social reform, and what-not,”’ and a 
turning to the “‘ passive side of life and nature.”’” This, of course, 
is the Japanese ideal that his birth and inheritance implanted in 


LEAVING THE THEATER. 
Carlo D. Carra gives us an easier problem here. 
on the observer, who seems to see an unsteady world. 
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There is the suggestion of a joke 
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him. He would take our poems and discard three stanzas out of 
every four and have enough, he thinks, to convey all of the 
message needful. “If I be blamed as unintelligible from too 
much rejection,” he says in The Academy (London), “I have 
only to say that the true poetry should be written only to one’s 
own heart to record the pain or joy, like a soul’s diary whose 


sweetness can be kept when it is hidden secretly, or like a real 


THE FUNERAL OF THE ANARCHIST GALLI. 
By Carlo D. Carra. 


Looking closely, one may perhaps see the funeral procession through the seething throng 
that stands alongside. 


The observer has evidently chosen a safe coign of vantage. 


prayer for which only a few words uttered with blood are 
enough.”” He gives an amusing case of the jar given to 
Japanese sensibilities by a wave of popularity for a certain poem 
much heralded here. Thus: 


‘“My Japanese opinion, shaped by hereditary impulse and 
education, was terribly shattered quite many years ago when 
Edwin Markham’s ‘The Man with the Hoe’ made a furore in 
the American press. I exclaimed: ‘What! You say it is 
poetry? How is it possible?’ It appeared to me to be a ery 
from the Socialist platform rather than a poem; I hope I do 
not offend the author if I say that it was the American journal- 
ism whose mind of curiosity always turns, to use a 
Japanese figure, to making billows rise from the ground. 
Putting aside many things, I think I can say that Mr. 
Markham’s poem has an inexcusable error to the Jap- 
anese mind: that is its exaggeration, which, above all, 
we can not stand in poetry, and even despise as very 
bad taste. Before Edwin Markham there was Whit- 
tier, who sent out editorial volleys under the guise 
of poetry; it is not too much to say, I dare think, that 
‘An American Anthology,’ by Mr. Stedman, would 
look certainly better if it were reduced to one hundred 
pages from its eight hundred; we are bewildered to 
see sO many poet-journalists perfectly jammed in the 
pages. How I failed in my attempt to read Walt 
Whitman—yes, during the last seventeen years; true 
to say, a page or two of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ soon baffled, 
wearied, and tired my mind. I always thought it was 
a piece of ludicrousness of the Western reviewers when 
they wrote down my name often with Whitman’s; 
it is rather appalling to imagine how little he is read 
in his own country, when even the professional book 
reviewers have hardly an exact knowledge of his work. 
The fact that he utterly failed to impress my students 
in the classroom makes me think accidentally what 
a difference there is between West and East. One 
can not act contrary to education; we are more or 
less a creation of tradition and circumstances. It 
was the strength of the old Western poets, particu- 
larly of America, that they preached, theorized, and 
moralized, besides singing in their own days; but 
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when I see that our Japanese poetry was never troubled by 
Buddhism or Confucianism, I am glad here to venture that the 
Western poets would be better off by parting from Chris- 
tianity, social reform, and what-not. I think it is time for 
them to live more of the passive side of life and nacure so as to 
make the meaning of the whole of them perf+ct and clear, to 
walue the beauty of inaction soas to emphasize action, to think 
of death so as to make life more attractive, altho I do not insist 
upon their conforming themselves, as we Japanese poets, with 
the stars, flowers, and winds.”’ 





‘ 
‘A LITERARY INVASION OF THE STAGE 


UR ESCAPE from the commercial theater may come 
() from the work of the literary man. This hope is held 
out to us by Mr. John Galsworthy, the English novel- 

ist and playwright who is now a visitor in this country. Mr. 


Galsworthy is on hand to help start Mr. Ames’s “‘ Little Theater”’ 
He sees in the liter- 


with his latest play called ‘‘The Pigeon.”’ 
ary man’s invasion of the Eng- 
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und a great deal was done to improve stage settings and ¢! 
uke. Then followed an antirenaissance, led by those who hb 
lieved in so-called popular plays and the star system of acting. 
All this was before the literary men made any determined effort 
to use the theater as an outlet for their ideas. Now that the 
literary drama is making itself felt as a distinct feature of the 
English stage, it is slowly but surely winning a following of its 
own that is constantly increasing in numbers.” 


Mr. Galsworthy deals entirely in the drama of ideas. F 
offering at the Little Theater is called a ‘‘fantasy,’’ tho it is n ? 
to be described as a light affair. When it was produced in Loi % 
don late in January The Daily Chronicle hit it off as ‘‘ whimsical, 
picturesque, mingling farce and philosophy with Shawesque 
freedom, yet always returning to the quiet and sympathetic 
thoughtfulness that we have learned to expect from Mr. Gals- 
worthy, seeing the worst but not cynical, seeing the best but 
not sentimental.”’ His “‘pigeon’’ is an artist with a kindly dis 
position—a bird whom everybody ean pluck, and incidentally 
his story reflects some light on the problem of practical charity. 

“Strife,” his other work, played 





lish theater an augury of a rev- 
olution—one that will make the 
theater ‘‘a fifth fine art.”” The 
novelist, he explains, has hith- 
erto furnished the pastime of 
thousands in England who have 
had the habit of spending their 
evenings at home. Now that 
he has turned to the theater 
as a method of expressing his 
ideas, Mr. Galsworthy believes 
he will draw his public after 
him. To an interviewer for the 
New York Tribune he observes: 


‘*This move must eventually 
lead the theater out of commer- 
cialism and into more serious 
consideration as a worth-while 
institution. It has already 
given rise to a new school 
of acting. I would say that 
Norman McKinnel, Dennis 
Eadie, and James Hearn are 
leading representatives of this 
sehool. With them there is no 
thought of exploiting their per- 
sonalities. For them ‘the play 
is the thing,’ and they study to 
bring out its full meaning, sub- 
merging themselves willingly 
toward this end. 

‘*The literary drama has need 
of such actors, for being written 
spontaneously and to develop 
certain ideas or imaginings it 
goes its own way, regardless of : 
the special manners or methods of the actors who are to inter- 
pret it. 

‘*And that is just where the literary playwright will make a 
fine art of the drama. He is not writing plays to order to fit 
the peculiarities of leading actors nor for the purpose of providing 
them with material to keep them before the public. This sys- 
tem, which has been and still is so much in practise, is death to 
the best interests of the stage.”’ 


France has long honored the literary playwright, but the Eng- 
lish stage is less apt to grow like the French than like the Rus- 
sian, Mr. Galsworthy thinks. ‘‘In Russia nearly all the lead- 
ing novelists and essayists write plays as well.’”’ Further: 


‘In any event, there seems a constantly increasing interest 
in ths theater in England and a growing disposition to regard 
it as an institution of value. Some years ago we had what was 
ealled a renaissance of art in the theater, during which time 
there was a good deal of talk about taking the theater seriously, 





MR. AMES’S NEW “LITTLE THEATER ” 
Which he will ‘‘run for intelligent people.”’ 


at the New Theater, seems to 
place him as a propagandist, 
tho he protests against such 
classification. Toa writer for 
The Sun he says: 


‘Tt is almost accidental that 
it is a play on labor and eapital. 
The theme is the futility of the 
violence of things carried to the 
extreme—a struggle between 
two extremes, in which the 
golden mean is lost sight of. 

‘It so happened that the set- 
ting of the struggle, in the book. 
is an environment of industrial 
ism. It might have Leen j~ 
political or in social life. 
repeat, it is almost accident: 
that the struggle in ‘‘Strif« 
takes place between capital ana 
labor. I did not deliberately set 
out to write a play on capital 
and labor. 

“In regard to ‘Justice’ [his 
drama of English prison disci- 
pline not yet produced in Amer- 
ica], I may say I pondered over 
it for two years, but the play 
was actually written in five 
weeks. Tho, after I had been 
at pains to get at the truth, I 
regard the infliction of solitude 
on most prisoners as. harmful 
and unnecessary, this drama 
was not a conscious attempt to 
bring about certain definite re- 
forms; it was an effort to pre- 
sent a picture of the general 
blindness of Justice and—by showing the many separate de- 
partments of that machine, welded and focused by the point 
of view of a detached word-painter (of by no means extrava- 
gant temperament)—to elucidate the true proportions of the 
problem of society face to face with an erring individual.” 


He has put in 299 seats. 


Mr. Galsworthy denies being a Socialist: 


“‘T think it would be only true to say that in so far as I have 
always been inclined to be on the side of those who seem to have 
less fortune in life, I sympathize with the laboring people in 
‘Strife.’ But I don’t call myself a politician at all. I have no 
set political creeds. I am neither a Socialist nor an individual- 
ist. .The true path obviously lies in the middle. 

‘Of course if you were to ask me what I believe is the solu- 
tion-of the situation between labor and capital, or how the crisis 
will be met when it comes, I can see nothing for it but the ulti- 
mate adoption of a cooperative system, at all events in those 
industries which are concerned with the production of the 
absolute necessaries of life.’’ 


| 
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or he Nation gives this summary of the plot of ‘The Pigeon”’:’ 


‘‘The author imagines an artist, of the most sympathetic na- 
ture, who impoverishes himself by his indiscriminate charities to 
vagrants of both sexes. His more prudent daughter, Ann, pro- 
tests in vain, and finally calls in a canon, a magistrate, and a 
professor—the church, the law, and social science—to advise 

hem how to deal with three wastrels, a street flower girl, a 
jench refugee, and a drunken old cabman, who have domiciled 

.emselves in the studio. The experts send the girl to service, 

% Frenchman to an institution, and the 
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vidually that we have separated ourselves, horror-stricken, 
from a literature the baseness of which made us sick.’ Havelock 
Ellis, otherwise an admirer of the genius of Emile Zola, has said 
that ‘his soul seems to have been starved at the center and to 
have encamped at the sensory periphery.’ Blunt George 
Saintsbury calls “ola the ‘naturalist Zeus, Jove the Dirt Com- 
peller,’ and adds that as Zola misses the two lasting qualities 
of literature, style and artistic presentation of matter, he is 
doomed; for ‘the first he probably could not have attained, 
except in a few passages, if he would; the second he has delib- 
erately rejected, and so the mother of dead 





abman to prison, with disastrous results. 
The girl goes from bad to worse and tries 
suicide; the eabman, after enforced sobriety, 
gets drunker than ever, and the French- 
man is more confirmed in his vagabondage. 

““In a striking scene he tells the artist, 
Wellwyn, that it is only men like him, with 
compassionate hearts, who can under- 
stand and help wild creatures such as him- 
self, who ought to be let alone, so long as 
they harm nobody, to live or die as they 
choose. And this seems to be the view of 
Mrs. Galsworthy also. But Wellwyn replies 
that he ean do nothing, as he also is the help- 
less slave of his natural impulses and there- 
fore irresponsible. He is simply a wastrel with 
means. All the leading figures in the comedy 
are drawn with admirable humor and verac- 
ity and illustrate the subject of poor-relief 
in all its phases, with many comic and some 
tragic touches, but without reaching climax 
or conclusion.” 





ZOLA’S SWELLING FLOOD 


T MAY BE a veiled indictment of hu- 
] man nature that the New York Sun 
intends in calling attention to the ‘best 
selling” qualities of Emile Zola. Time was 
when Zola’s very name was anathema, and cs 








dogs awaits him sooner or later.” Yet Zola 
lives despite these predictions, as the above 
figures show, notwithstanding his loquacity 
in regard to themes that should be tacenda 
to every writer.” 


Some figures are given to show his stand- 
ing with his own generation. The great in- 
crease of recent years only indicates his 


appeal to one which follows his own: 


‘In 1893 the figures for the principal 
novels of Zola stood thus: ‘Nana,’ 160,000; 
‘L’Assommoir,’ 127,000; ‘La Débdcle,’ 143,- 
000; ‘Germinal,’ 88,000; ‘La Terre,’ 100,- 
000; ‘La Béte Humaine,’ 83,000; the same 
number for ‘ Le Réve; ‘Pot Bouille,’ 82,000; 
whereas ‘ L’(uvre’ only counted 55,000; ‘ La 
Conquéte de Plassans,’ 25,000; ‘La Curée,” 
36,000, and ‘La Joie de Vivre,’ 44,000. ‘La 
Terre,’ then, the most unmentionable story 
of them all, has jumped since 1893 to the end 
of 1911 from 100,000 to 215,000, whereas 
‘L’Cuvre’ moved only from 55,000 to 71,000 
in fourteen years. But a blackguard can un- 
derstand ‘La Terre’ while ‘L’(uvre’ would 
be absolutely indecipherable.” 


Zola’s monetary gains were enormous, his 
prices for serial rights being especially high: 








{tusades were waged against the selling and 
reading of his ‘‘poisonous’’ books. But he 
is not now the object of wide-spread public 
attack. People may therefore think that 
his influence has waned, but such is not 
the purport of the figures exhibited in The Sun’s editorial 
(March 3), which cover the extent of his sales up to the end 
of 1911. His collected works number forty-eight volumes. 
Of the ‘‘Rougon-Macquart” series, 1,964,000 have been sold, 
it appears. Other novels have gone to the extent of 764,000; 
while essays and various works bring the total to 2,750,000 
approximately. The Sun writer continues: 


ter.” 


“In a word, a few years hence Zola will easily pass 3,000,000. 
‘Nana’ still holds its own as the leader of the list, 215,000; ‘La 
Terre,’ 162,000; ‘L’Assommoir,’ 162,000. This would seem to 
prove what the critics of the Frénch novelist have asserted: 
that books in which coarse themes are treated with indescribable 
coarseness have sold and continue to sell better than his finer 
work, ‘L’(uvre,’ for example, which has achieved only 71,000. 
But L’Assommoir’ is Zola at his best; besides it is not such a 
vile book as ‘La Terre.’ And then how about ‘La Débacle,’ 
which has 229,000 copies to its credit? The answer is that 
patriotism played a greater réle in the fortune of this work 
than did vulgar curiosity in the case of the others. Another 
popular book, ‘Germinal,’ shows 132,000. 

‘‘On the appearance of ‘La Terre’ in 1887 (it was first pub- 
lished as a feuilleton in Gil Blas, from May 28 to September 15), 
five of Zola’s disciples, Paul Bonnetain, J. H. Rosny, Lucien 
Descaves, Paul Margueritte, and Gustave Guiches, made a 
public protest, which is rather comical if you remember that 
several of these writers have not turned out Sunday-school 
literature; Paul Margueritte in particular has in ’L’Or’ and 
an earlier work ‘beaten his master at the game. But a reaction 
from Zola’s naturalism was bound to come. As Remy de 
Gourment wrote: ‘There has been no question of forming a 
party or issuing orders; no crusade was organized; it is indi- 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE PIGEON,” 
Which inaugurates the ‘Little Thea- 
Mr. Galsworthy foresees a revolu- 
* tion of the theater, which will be brought 

about by the man of letters. 


* Hebdomadaire, 35,000 francs. 


‘“*Nana,’ in Voltaire, brought 20,000 
franes; ‘Pot Bouille,’ in Gaulois, 30,000 
frances; ‘Bonheur des Dames,’ ‘Joie de 


Vivre,’ ‘Germinal,’ ‘L’(uvre,’ ‘La Terre,’ 
in Gil Blas, each 20,000 franes; ‘L’ Argent’ 
in the same journal, 30,000 franes; ‘Le 
Réve,’ in the Revue Illustrée, 25,000 franes; 
‘Béte Humaine,’ in Vie Populaire, 25,000 franes; ‘La Débacle,’ 
in the same, 30,000 frances, and ‘Docteur Paseal’, in Revue 
That amounts to about 300,000 
frances. Each novel cost from 20,000 to 25,000 franes for 
rights of reproduction, and to all this must be added about 
500,000 franes for the theatrical works, making a total of 
1,600,000 frances. And it was in 1894 that these figures were 
compiled by Antoine Laporte in his book on Naturalism, 
which contains a savage attack on Zolaism. Truly, Zola may 
be fairly called one of the best sellers among all authors, dead or 
living.” 

Zola is said to be not worse, but, if anything, a trifle better 
than his present-day followers, tho they too ‘‘assert that their 
work makes for morality, exposing as it does publie and private 
abuses, an excuse as classic as Aristophanes.’”” The present. 


_generation, indeed, regard him as a trifle old-fashioned in this 


matter of forbidden subjects. But: 


66n 


Zola always knew his market; even knew it.after Dreyf is 
had intervened. Of the series called ‘Les Trois Villes,’ ‘Rome’ 
is the best seller, 121,000; and it is as profound a vilification 
of the Eternal City as was ‘La Terre’ of the French peasants, 
as ‘Pot Bouille’ of the French bourgeois. Indeed, all Zola 
reads like the frenzied attack of a pessimist to whom his native 
land is a hideous nightmare and its inhabitants criminals or 
mad folk. His influence on a younger generation of writers, 
especially in this country, has been baneful, and he has done 
much with his exuberant, rhapsodical style to further the moon 
madness of socialism; of a belief in a coming earthly paradise, 
where no one will labor (except the captive millionaires) and 
from whose skies roasted pigeons will fall straightway into the 
mouths of its inhabitants.” 








| 








THE ARGUMENT FOR CHILD-LABOR 


January 20 that ‘‘there are still thirty-five States in the 

Union in which children of under sixteen years may work 
more than eight hours a day’’; and further, that ‘‘the fruit, 
vegetable, and sea-food canning industries throughout the 
country remain practically exempt from all child-labor restric- 
tions.”” The bare facts may be true, but in their statement 
omit many qualifying conditions, and hence tend to misrepre- 
sent the real facts. Such at least is the view of Mr. John G. 
Ruge, of Apalachicola, Fla., who in the Senate of his State op- 
posed the passage of child-labor legislation. His remarks afford 
an opportunity to hear the ‘‘other side” of the child-labor argu- 
ment, which is seldom seen in print, and show the points which 
the foes of child-labor must meet if they wish to persuade legis- 
latures to pass their measures. The bill, which was before 
the Florida legislature for several terms, he declares, never 
“‘appeared to have been in the interest of philanthropy or on 


|: WAS STATED in an article published in our issue of 


behalf of public education or for human happiness or comfort.”’ 


Mr. Ruge, himself a member of a large firm of oyster-dealers, 
and therefore an employer of children, sees his business un- 
fairly discriminated against by the Florida bill. Moreover, he 
eontends that without a compulsory-education bill the latter 
state of the children, deprived of labor by legislative act, is 
worse than the first. The bill which Florida offered its legis- 
lators, he declares, ‘‘was copied word for word from the Hand- 
book of 1908 compiled by Josephine Goldmark of New York 
City, and was intended where there was a dense population of 
white people with compulsory-education laws and with no racial 
question.”” He finds an authority to support his contention 
for child-labor in a wider application than his own personal in- 
terests. We quote from his speech in the Florida Times-Union 
(Jacksonville, April 22, 1911): 


“Dr. C. W. Stiles, at a health conference in Washington, 
stated in effect that the employment of children in manufactur- 
ing industries in the South was not a menace but a positive 
blessing: in that it is decreasing the death-rate among children; 
in that employment of children, even in the cotton-mills, was 
infinitely better than existence in an unsanitary dwelling; and 
he stated he would rather place his ten-year-old daughter in the 
spinning-room of a cotton-mill than send her to the unsanitary 
surroundings to be found on the average tenant farm of some 
sections.” 


Mr. Ruge asserts that the law would ‘paralyze various com- 
mercial industries throughout the State, and will practically 
destroy the oyster-canning business and injure the fruit-, vege- 
table-, and tobacco-packers of the State.’’ At the same time 
children would be free to engage in certain other unprohibited 
occupations where, he conceives, the injury to health is equal or 
greater. We read: 


“The child employed in the several lines of trade, especially 
the negro in the oyster-canning industry, earns an average of 
more pay with lighter piece-work than many grown men or 
women at the same or other employment, or if engaged in the 
excepted occupations, agricultural and domestic service. Only 
negro children work in the oyster-canning industry, as native 
white children will not work with them. These negro children 
and resident white children will not go to school and the parents 
will not send them, and the State in the absence of a compulsory 
educational law can not force them. 

‘‘Then what class of citizens do we protect by these condi- 
tions? Legitimate and reasonable work indoors sheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather, as in the oyster-canneries, will 
never kill any one, but the strain of late hours, evil associates, 
cigarets, and other excesses, fill the hospitals and jails, and kill 
thousands on thousands while work kills none. 

5‘We need a law or enforcement of laws to make the negro 


as well as white child work and not legalize them as idle vaga- 
bonds and criminals. 

‘The oyster-canning industry can not obtain native white 
shuckers, neither can other industries rely on the idle and dis- 
solute negroes to operate the canneries and other industries. 
It has become an imperative necessity and practise to import 
alien and non-resident laborers and shuckers at an average cost 
to the canneries of about $40 for each person in transportation 
to and fro and other incidental expenses of house-rent and 
fuel. 

‘‘Now both Bohemian parents and children work in the ean- 
ning-houses of Florida, as in Maryland, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and other oyster-canning States, and this labor comes solely 
from Baltimore. These parents will not come without their 
entire families, with their transportation to and fro paid by their 
employers. These Bohemian children are engaged in piece- 
work side by side with their parents and under their direction 
and supervision. None work by the day or hour and they begin 
when they please and quit as they like under no compulsion 
for a task, and these children earn more money than their par- 
ents, as the work is light, with their nimble fingers and their 
eyes and nerves more acute; and these Bohemian white chil- 
dren are at work separate and apart from the negro workers. 
The annual importation of this Bohemian labor to shuck oysters 
does not in any way directly or remotely affect the citizens of 
the State or the residents of a county, and, besides, those chil- 
dren are not eligible to the publie schools.” 


Mr. Ruge goes on to exhibit some of the ‘‘inconsistencies”’ 
of the bill which Florida refused to pass: 


‘‘Boys can not be bootblacks, news-venders, messengers, 
porters, or work in the laundries; but they may be servants or 
work in the field or farm, yet they can not learn a trade under 
a roof, and become mechanics and artizans. 

‘*Do you want your boy to learn a useful occupation? If so, 
he is not permitted under this law, unless you teach him your- 
self. Can you approve of such a measure? 

“Why should not this bill include a permit for children to 
work where any perishable thing may be gathered and produced 
that it may be cured, canned, or boxed? 

“They may catch and peddle fish and oysters; they may 
pick fruit and gather vegetables, subjected to the exposure and 
inclemency of the weather, in any and all seasons. However. 
during school-term or vacation it is a crime to work in a shop, 
store, or oyster-canning house or fruit- and vegetable-packing 
establishment, to handle or preserve perishable articles after 
they have been produced or gathered by the same children. 

‘‘Girls, unless they are sixteen, under this law can not work 
in any store, office, hotel, mercantile- establishment, laundry, 
restaurant; neither can they work in any factory or dressma- 
king shop, where they may learn a trade or not, and thus obtain 
an occupation that will enable them to follow a congenial and 
profitable vocation. Such girls, especially negroes, without any 
means of support, are by law thus forced to a life of dissolute 
idleness or worse. 

*“No boys can be employed as messengers, or in delivering 
messages after ten at night or before five in the morning unless 
they are twenty-one years of age; neither can they learn a trade 
in any industry, as to do so they must work in a shop or factory 
of some kind. 

“‘Child-labor is sometimes, but not always, rendered neces- 
sary by poverty, through inheritance or misfortune, as the re- 
sult of a cause. Parents are sometimes mentally or physically 
unable to work and have not the means to support a family, 
and hence are unable to properly shelter, clothe, and feed the 
children, in which event this bill, or contemplated law, does not 
provide for their care and maintenance either in or out of school 
seasons. 

“You will observe that in this bill there is no proviso for chil- 
dren to aid the support of disabled and invalid parents, and, 
being thus prohibited, you have an added charge upon the 
community. 

“‘Tf child-labor is altogether wrong, it is the effect of a cause, 
and the treatment proposed in this bill is for an effect, instead 
of a cause. 
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March 23, 1912 


“The tendency of sentiment is too much to prevent any child- 
labor, and too careless of child-idleness. No child should ever 
be allowed to acquire habits of idleness, for like child so is man. 
Nature endows every healthy child with a restless activity.” 





INSURANCE AS DISTRUST OF GOD 


IFE INSURANCE and Providence have seemed to 
3 many somewhat interchangeable terms, especially when 
the payment comes in time of affliction and need, and 
those who make life insurance a matter of commercial transac- 
tion never lose sight of this feature of it; but here is a novel 
point of view offered by one who has tried both and relinquishes 
life insurance in favor of the other. He 
writes to the Oakland, Cal., manager of 
a New York company explaining why 
he permits his policy to lapse. This 
and the editor’s comment on it are 
printed in Mutual Interests (New York). 
The policy-holder details the story of 
his wife’s illness, and says: 


“T took her to the best doctors I 
knew of and they said she must be 
operated on. So she was operated on 
and got steadily-worse and worse—had 
to take to crutches. I tried one doctor 
after another, with no good results. 
Finally, in the hope of a cure, we took 
to Christian Science, and she still got 
worse. I sent her here to Oakland, and 
finally I moved to Oakland to live. 
About this time I heard of some people 
who believed in divine healing; so we 
turned to them and had them pray for 
my wife. She improved from that time 
on, and now we both have taken Jesus 
Christ as our Savior and Healer. My 
wife is doing all her own housework and 
two weeks ago discarded her crutches. 
There have been such marvelous heal- 
ings already in our family that I dare 
not in the face of what God has done 
already in our family keep up my insur- 
ance; altho I think very much of The 
Mutual Life. Still, having found out 
what it means to know Jesus and let 
him take care of my troubles, I can not, 
in justice to God, my wife, and family, 
turn back now. I will close, hoping 
that you (if you are not a Christian) 
will turn to Jesus before it is too late 
and see if the Lord is not true. 

_* Respectfully, Re 





The editor finds it ‘‘difficult to see 
how any one who believes that God has 
blest him and his could arrive at the 
conclusion that he is distrusting Providence if he continues to 
try in his own way to provide for the needs of his family.” 
Such eases, we are assured, ‘‘are not so rare as might be ex- 
pected.” The editor has his own homily: 


“The Lord will not do for a man what he can do for himself. 
The farmer can not hope to have his barns filled with grain in 
answer to prayer. He must first break the ground and sow the 
seed; God will then send the rain and give the increase. Neither 
can the indolent man get food and clothing and shelter for his 
family by praying for them. The widow and orphan may indeed 
be cared for in a way, without previous provision on the part 
of the husband and father; for God has moved his faithful 
servants here to provide almshouses for the helpless; but the 
indolent man, who fails to provide for the future needs of wife 
and children after he is gone (which he could well do through 
the instrumentality of life insurance), is pointedly referred to in 
I Timothy, v. 8, as follows: ‘If any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and 
1s worse than an infidel.’’? 
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REV. GEORGE R. LUNN, 


The Socialist Mayor who says he learned, after 
leaving the pulpit, not to preach ‘‘ Give to the poor,”’ 
but ‘‘Stop taking so much from the poor.”’ 


DIGEST 


A REPLY TO SOCIALIST CRITICISM 
1): GEORGE R. LUNN, once a Presbyterian clergyman 


and now the Socialist mayor of Schenectady, misses a 

chance ‘‘to show the Church what better work it can 
do and to show men out of harmony with the Church what it 
really is doing.”” So.thinks the New York Observer, which 
sugars its rebuke by finding the excuse that the Mayor’s ‘‘new 
and heavy duties have naturally narrowed his thoughts to one 
phase of the gospel which he has always preached, and in which 
we are sure he still believes.”” His mistake in ‘“‘denouncing the 
Church,” observes this journal, ‘is a mistake into which most 
men fall when their minds are set on one thing, or on one way 
of gaining an important result.’’ Mayor 
Lunn made a recent visit to New York 
and Brooklyn and delivered addresses in 
behalf of his new propaganda. The 
Observer points out what it regards as 
his errors: 


“Tt could hardly seem other than un- 
gracious for Dr. Lunn to return to 
Brooklyn, and to a Socialist meeting on 
a Sunday afternoon, to express a good- 
natured contempt for ministers, and 
explain that it was while he was work- 
ing in a church there that he came to 
wonder what on earth ministers were 
good for anyway—and this regarding 
Dr. Gregg and Dr. Cuyler, whose per- 
sonal relation to him might have taught 
him much! It was hardly according to 
accepted Christian courtesy that in a 
ministers’ meeting in New York he 
should name the Lafayette Avenue 
Church as his illustration of the failure 
of the churches to befriend the opprest, 
when he knew such a vast deal on the 
other side that would have disproved 
hisown argument. Dr. Lunn says that 
he learned, after leaving that pulpit, not 
to preach, ‘Give to the poor,’ but ‘Stop 
taking so much from the poor.’ Yet, 
of course, he must know that not even 
his own real eloquence ever uttered that 
latter sentiment more forcefully than 
Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Gregg. He might 
have learned it in the Lafayette Av- 
enue pulpit if he had cared todo so. To 
be sure, he would have heard the other 
sentiment also, which now he does not 
care to preach. We are very sure he 
might hear both sentiments from the 
present pastor of the church, Dr. Mc- 
Afee. Dr. Lunn has fallen into the 
familiar error of confusing his pet and 
particular method of claiming justice 
for men with justice itself. Those who 
do not sing in his key seem to him not to be singing.” 


At the ministers’ meeting Dr. Lunn declared that he had 
found church officers in Albany opposing a bill to lessen the hours 
of work for women and children. The Observer admits that 
‘such a thing is too bad if it oceurred.’’ But it adds that two 
things might occur to a critic: ‘‘For one thing, while we feel 
settled about the matter, there are honest men who have not 
come to see it so, but we can not count their failure a proof 
that they are enemies of the public good.’”” The other thing is, 
‘‘even if they were selfish instead of ignorant, and malicious 
instead of mistaken, the Church is not to be judged by them.” 
‘*Dr. Lunn would be the first to resent the argument,” adds The 
Observer, ‘‘if it were applied to his own cause.” 

It then gives this interesting account of Mayor Lunn’s 
ministerial history: 


\ (‘After a brief pastorate in one of the smaller churches, Dr. 
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Lunn became the assistant minister of Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, during the pastorate of Dr. David 
Gregg, and during the later lifetime of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
by both of whom he was highly regarded and both of whom 
gladly showed him favor. As Dr. Gregg was leaving his pastor- 
ate Dr. Lunn was called to the leading Reformed church of 
Schenectady, where he seized the heart of the people at once. 
Soon after he began his work there broke out a real revivil 
among the churches, in which, by appointment of his brethren, 
he did most of the preaching. In all of it he showed a deep 
evangelical fervor, enlightened and foreeful. By this and other 
efforts Dr. Lunn was brought into close relation with the in- 
dustrial situation in Schenectady. The hardships of many 
employees bore heavily on his heart, and he became earnestly 
partizan with them. His pulpit expressions became increasingly 
severe, not only in behalf of employees, but against the employers. 
In several public meetings outside of his own church he took a 
definite stand with the Socialists and in favor of revolution- 
ary methods in correcting evils which were too evident to be 
questioned. 

**Meanwhile, many in his historically conservative church were 
not prepared to follow him, tho no objection was raised in any 
but personal ways, and nothing occurred to break the pastoral 
relation. That step was taken by Dr. Lunn himself in what he 
felt was simple fairness to the church. If the officers and people 
were not ready to support him, he would naturally prefer to 
resign his pulpit. This he did, not at the demard’of any one, 
but by his own perfectly proper choice. It is well to emphasize 
this, because it is often said in Socialist papers that Dr. Lunn 
was forced out of his church. All that happened was that in a 
manly and honest way he left the pulpit which he could no 
longer conscientiously occupy. 

‘**There were proposals to Dr. Lunn that he go to various cities 
and try out his ideas about social betterment, and especially his 
plan for a church which should come nearer the people than he 
felt churches ordinarily were coming. It seemed best to him, 
however, to remain in Schenectady and work out his plans there. 
By alliance with an existing Congregational church he began 
work, and soon had a large following of those whom he hoped to 
influence. Then came the election as mayor, and a necessary 
lessening of the amount of preaching, and a natural narrowing 
of the field of vision of the Gospel with which he had been 
soneerned,”” 





MR. CHESTERTON’S DIAGNOSIS—Something very bad is 
the matter with society to-day, and it is the business of the Church 
to find out what, thinks this remarkable English writer. He 
made this declaration at a meeting of the London Christian 
Social Union, when addresses which the English papers re- 
port were made on ‘“‘the social obligations of Christians’’ by the 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The lapse of dog- 
matic religion seems to Mr. Chesterton to account for the pres- 
ent conditions. He is thus reported: 


‘‘Inherent in the existing state of society is the abominable 
and intolerable evil that there are a very large number of bap- 
tized human beings literally knowing not where to turn either 
for justice or for bread, people who are positively desperate as 
to whether they shall become thieves.or beggars. It is safer 
for them to become thieves than to become beggars, because 
beggars are more severely represt. If these people are Chris- 
tians, suicide is forbidden to them. If they are self-respecting, 
the workhouse is forbidden to them. If they are moral people, 
even supposing that their economic condition would allow it, 
taking to drink is forbidden to them. Their condition is im- 
measurably worse than that of any poor people in any previous 
period of society—worse even than that of the negro slave or 
of the medieval serf, who had some kind of hold on the funda- 
mentals of existence. I do not think that any other religion 
in the world could have reacted exactly in the same way as 
Christianity has reacted in this matter. There is something 
more in Christianity than Christian instinet and Christian con- 
science, and I seriously believe that many of these evils have 
come about through the Church not being anything like dog- 
matic and doctrinal enough. If once it was made as disgraceful 
for a man to cheat in business as to cheat at cards or to run 
away from a moral obligation as to run away in battle, the rest 
might be left to society. What the Church has to do is to insist 
on a high and severe standard and leave it to be applied to the 
human race.” 
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NEEDLESS “NEW RELIGIONS” 
A WORD OF CAUTION against ‘‘all new schemes of 


religion or semi-religion, various forms of imagination 

called ‘Thought’ for advertising purposes, resurre¢- 
tions of ancient Asiatic dreams and allegories and similar de- 
lusions,” appears in the current number of The Christian Advo- 
cate (New York). These religions come to naught in the end, 
declares Dr. Buckley, ‘‘frequently leaving the deceived with 
spots upon their reputations.” Why should any one ‘‘wish to 
find or found another religion”? he asks, and sees ‘‘a ready 
answer always applicable to the second member of the ques- 
tion,” namely: ‘‘Many would like to found a new religion, in 
Most of those who wish to find 
another religion, thinks this irrepressible foe of religious char- 
latanry, are influenced by curiosity. The others, he thinks, 
could find a ‘‘religion to their liking if they remembered that 
‘one who thinks for himself imagines that no one ever traveled 
that road before. But if he looks about him, he will find the 
footprints of others all along the way.’’”’ So why, to-day, 
‘‘should any human being wish for another form of religion’? 
Dr. Buckley’s survey of our present riches displays a trenchant 
pen as much as, perhaps more than, a’ synipathetic understanding, 
He writes: 


‘Tf you are a believer in extreme Cafbinism you may still find 
branches of Presbyterianism whose tenets will satisfy you. If 
you believe in the doctrines of the Baptists, that denomination 
is everywhere, and commendably ready to expound them. If 
you do not wish to hear the doctrines of the regular Baptists, 
there is the great and growing body called Christians (or Dis- 
ciples) which will provide the sacraments according to your be- 
lief and wish, and other and different doctrines. 

‘There are several divisions of Presbyterians, as also of Con- 
gregationalists, and churches in those bodies differ greatly from 
one another in their doctrinal beliefs and general spirit. 

‘Tf you would prefer the Roman Catholic Church, it is al- 
most everywhere. If you do not wish to be under its iron con- 
trol, but differ from it only in few points, the extreme high- 
church Protestant Episcopalians can be found in every large 
city, and frequently in the country districts. If you do not 
agree entirely with their views you can find a middle class, and 
here and there an old-time evangelical Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh. There is also the broad-church view among Protes- 
tant Episcopalians. 

“Tf you wish zeal, there are still Methodist churches to be 
found that will meet your desires. If you would prefer a church 
of that order which can not be identified as a church except by 
the hymnal, it can be found. The Methodist churches are very 
numerous and they vary in spirit more than they did formerly. 
You can find the calmest and most unemotional church, if you 
wish it, in all cities; and others whose characteristics resemble 
those of a century ago. 

“But if you can not make up your mind to join any of these, 
the Universalists are ready to disperse the gloom that sometimes 
rests upon the mind and heart of an evangelically brought-up 
Christian who is not living in the spirit and letter of that form 
of religion. If you can not be satisfied with that, you find here 
and there throughout the country, often far apart, the Uni- 
tarian churches. That small but highly respectable body ex- 
hibits remarkable differences. There remain a very few with 
the old Channing spirit and doctrines, and more that have glided 
or rushed so far to the outer circle of religion that were it no 
for a few forms of religious worship all the signs of Christianit 
would disappear. ...... 

“There remains also that ancient Society of Friends who 
sing no hymns, administer no sacraments, and preach not till 
the Spirit moves them. These are the orthodox branch; the 
Hicksites are practically Unitarians without the embellishments. 
of music, painted windows, organs, and choirs. 

‘In our country all the religions of all the Christian nations, 
so called, are represented, and services are conducted in English 
and in all languages of the millions immigrating here.” 








If any one is looking for a further choice, he is directed to 
Dr. Carroll’s annual census, with its list of eighty different re- 
ligions and forms of religion. 
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THE SOAP WITH A SENTIMENT A . 3 
Ten Cents the Cake Twenty-five Cents the Box 
Violet, Sandalwood, Heliotrope, Lilac, Rose and Carnation 
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Department of Toilet Soap, CHICAGO 
Makers of Certified Complexion Soap 
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NOVELS OF THE SPRING 


Coulevain, Pierre De. The Heart of Life. From 
the French by Alys Hallard. Pp. 401. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1912. $1.25. 


It is rather the attractiveness of the 
writer’s personality that furnishes the 
charm to this new De Coulevain book than 
anything startling or new in its contents. 
There is a story, and a very pretty one, 
that appears here and there and lures the 
reader on through pages of optimistic 
philosophy that ‘‘all things work together 
and all things concur.” 

No episode is too trivial for detailed de- 
scription and in every experience the author 
finds apt illustration of her hopeful and 
sunshiny theories. Not only has she the 
power of appreciation but the graphic 
power of imparting joy to others by her 
clever descriptions. In the journal chron- 
icling her travels, she transcribes her con- 
versations with friends, her .joy in the 
manifestations of; nature, the landscape 
and birds that charm her eye, and airs her 
ideas on art, religion, marriage, vivisec- 
tion, war, and Christian Science. There 
may be a little too much in quantity, but 
the quality of the subject-matter is always 
fascinating, and presented with a scintilla- 
ting and appreciative wit, for example, 
‘‘The rage of insects and the rage of people 
must be of about the same importance 
in the universe.”” ‘‘Her mother . . . re- 
minded me cf one of those beautiful roses, 
through the heart of which the seller fastens 
a piece of wire—her wire was religion and 
I wondered whether she would have held 
together without that.” 

The introspective is always a trying form 
of narrative, but there is much to repay 
the reader who disregards the rather evi- 
dent egotism of the author for the un- 
doubted fascination of the story whose 
graphic descriptions are the result of keen 
eyes ever busy to acquire experience and 
a brain able to interpret them. 


Hough, Emerson. John Rawn. Pp. 385. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25 net. 

It would perhaps be impossible to con- 
ceive of a more brutal, self-centered, mer- 
eiless, disgusting character than John 
Rawn as Emerson Hough has painted him, 
but if the strength and power of the char- 
acter-delineation are evidenced by its vivid 
impression made on the reader, then the 
author is to be congratulated on successful 
results. From the time when, as a child, 
John calmly took the bananas from his 
boy playmates as his right, he took what- 
ever he wanted ruthlessly and_ sacrificed 
to his blind egotism wife, child, and busi- 
ness associates, stealing from each any- 
thing that would contribute to his own 
success, and discarding it as soon as it 
had served his purpose. 

In a way this is the history of another 
‘‘Bubble’’—an organization of a company 
founded on a stolen invention and financed 
for the wealth and power of one man— 
John Rawn. The divorce of his wife, the 


suicide of his daughter and her child, the 
seandal involving his second wife and his 
son-in-law, with murder as a culminating 
blow, leave him unmoved from his piti- 
less selfishness and his final act recorded in 
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‘ What is the source of that mysterious enthusiasm which makes everyon 


in superlative terms of the Cadillac? 


What peculiar qualities does it possess, which impel the public to disn 
patiently the suggestion that other cars are ‘‘as good as the Cadillac’? 

What advantages does the Cadillac owner enjoy, day by day, which 
him that his is incontestably the better car? 

Why do Cadillac dealers everywhere encounter a lively disposition to cony 
Cadillac with the costliest cars; but not with cars of like or half-way highe 

On what basis can we explain the phenomena, encountered everywhere, 
reverting to the Cadillac, from cars costing two, and three times as much 


The Primal Cause of Cadillac Efficiency 


The subject is a big one; it cannot be com- 
passed in a brief advertisement. 

But the source of Cadillac satisfaction can be 
indicated. 

We can trace the cause; and we can partially 
picture the effect. 

Let us take, merely as an example, separating 
it from all the rest—one, big, little fact. 

Every Cadillac piston and every Cadillac cylin- 
der is interchangeable with every other Cadillac 
piston; and every other Cadillac cylinder. 

More than 400 essentially accurate dimensions 
in Cadillac parts are measured down to one one- 
thousandth of an inch. 

Johannson of Eskelstuna, Sweden, is the inven- 
tor of the most wonderful system of limit gauges 


Effects which follow the Primal Cause 


And now as to the effect. 

How is the inherent difference of the Cadillac 
expressed in its outward behavior—how does it 
differ and how does it surpass? 

In a hundred ways; some of them intangible, 
but ever-present; many of them intensely practical 
—things you can see and feel and know. 

The first fruit of fine measurement and perfect 
alignment is, of course, the reduction of friction to 
the closest possible approach to a theoretical zero. 

Friction is the worst and most relentless enemy 
to efficient service in a motor car. 

The defeat of this relentless enemy can be ac- 
complished by no other weapon known to motor 


car manufacture than the most scrupulous and ° 


properly applied standardization. 

Once accomplished, it carnes in its train two 
other splendid victories. 

Wear, tear and repair are the evil offsprings of 
friction. 
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for infinitesimally fine measurements the 
ever seen—gauges which are accurate! 
ten-thousandth part of an inch, f 

The Cadillac Company is, and has 
years, the world’s foremost exponent of 
and of the Johannson system. 

Cadillac adherence to unexampled 
antedates the Johannson discovery. It 
forty years to its inception—ten years, it 
cation to the Cadillac car. 

So here you have the primal cause—ti}, 


z x a slight foot 
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Elimination of friction. means extd 
ease of operation. 

It achieves that luxurious evenness whit 
posed to be one of the chief characteristis 
of the highest price; and the cardinal @ 
which men are willing to pay that high} 

These extraordinary requisites—redi 
wear, tear and repair, and running qu 
velvety smoothness—are the distinguisht 
teristics of a frictionless car. 

You have them in the Cadillac, bea 
Cadillac is the world’s foremost exponell 
friction methods of ‘measurements. 
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presence or the absence of the qualities decribed 
opposite page—qualities traceable to properly 
i standardization and the resulting correct align- 
| CG qualities traceable to skillful design and ad- 
{ manufacturing methods and the results of 
ific research and development, explain :— 


y the owner of the car has to crank and crank 


., gito his car, presses a button, disengages the 
TE and his engine starts. 

h the owner of one car, even with a so-called 
tater” can start the engine only some of the 
while the Cadillac electric cranking device is 
as efficient and fully as dependable as every 
hegpart of the Cadillac car. 

y the owner of one car must get out—often in 
inand mud—open his lamps, fumble for matches, 


ac owner without delay or annoyance simply 
the switches and the electric lamps are lighted. 
qd @y one car starts with a jerk and a lunge while 
[teiillac can be started off with the smoothness of 
liner. 

by in one car about all the driver’s strength is re- 
ito operate the clutch and brakes while with the 
ac slight foot pressure is all that is necessary. 
iByin one car the change of gears is accompanied 
crash and a grind while with the Cadillac the 
ecan be made so that it is scarcely perceptible. 
hy one car is difficult to keep in the road while 
adillac seems almost to steer itself. 


hy in one car with a steering gear which has no 
sion for taking up wear, lost motion develops 
ng steering uncertain and unsafe while in the 
lac steering gear the adjustments provided are 
adequate than will probably be required. 

hy one car rides hard and stiff, the springs seem 
ding and the car is less comfortable to ride in 
ta paved street than is the Cadillac over an 
y road. 
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d disadvantages you may escape 


Why one car may run quietly and smoothly when 
new but soon becomes noisy and shakes and rattles 
while the Cadillac often after years of service runs as 
smoothly as when new. 


Why one car runs all right on level roads but when 
it comes to sand and hills it has not the power to make 
the pulls while the Cadillac has an abundance of power 
for all reasonable requirements and with its standardi- 
zation, the correct alignment and the substantial con- 
struction, the maximum of that power is delivered at 
the rear wheels. 

Why one car shows only 8 or 10 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline while the Cadillac averages 60 to 80 per 
cent greater mileage. 

Why one car after a few months begins to evidence 
a loss of power while Cadillacs frequently show an 
improvement. 

Why in one car the engine overheats and the water 
boils while with Cadillac corstruction and the Cadillac 
cooling system the causes of overheating are practi- 


* cally eliminated. 


Why one car emits volumes of smoke and it becomes 
necessary to clean the engine and especially the spark 
plugs every few weeks, while the Cadillac with its 
efficient lubricating system and the accurate fit of the 
cylinders, pistons and rings emits no smoke at all and 
frequently runs for a year or more without even having 
a spark plug removed. 

Why the oil consumption of one car is from two to 
four times that of the Cadillac. 

Why the owner of one car must be continually tin- 
kering with his car to keep it going while many Cadil- 
lac owners rarely open their tool kits, 

Why one car after a few months’ use depreciates in 
selling value to half of its original cost or less while 
depreciation in the Cadillac is reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 

So many “ Whys” indeed, which evidence the pre- 
eminence of the Cadillac that we cannot here cite even 
a tenth part of them. 





TOURING CAR $1800 
Other Models :—Four passenger Phaeton $1800, four passenger Torpedo $1900, ay 


enger Roadster $1800, four passenger Coupe $2250, seven p I 


- Detroit, Mich. 
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the book is a paralyzing illustration of the 
colossal conceit of a changeless and inor- 
dinately inhuman monster. There are 
plenty of illuminating episodes in the de- 
velopment of the plot, plenty of food for 
serious thought, but not one pleasant thing 
about John Rawn unless it be the convin- 
cing way in which he has been drawn by 
a writer of powerful technic. 


Lisle, David. A Painter of Souls. Pp. 301. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1912. $1.25 
net. 


The dominant.character in this book,,. 


and the one that gives it its name, is a. 


young Irish portrait-painter, Miles Dering, 
whose strong personality and high ideals 
are due in great measure to the training 
given him by his uncle, who has been in 
elose sympathy with the Brook Farm com- 
munity in, America. Dering’s own life is 
clean and wholesome and he insists on 
painting his subjects as they really are, 
not as they pretend to be or wish to appear. 

The social background of the story is 
modern Rome, much the same as in 
Hichens’ ‘‘Fruitful Vine,” and, in that 
life of luxury, sensuous charm, and often 
questionable morals, move the characters 
of the story. There is no denying the flu- 
eney of the style, nor the fascination of 


the conversation, often sparkling with wit. 
and repartee, even brilliant with art-discus-- 


sions and keen and epigrammatic theories, 


but it is disappointing that Miles, almost. 
clairvoyant in his appreciation of charac-- 


ter, should have chosen for his own love 
one so unstable as Violet Hilliard, a self- 
confest money-worshiper, a slave to the 
absinthe habit, and with moral standards 
quite startling. There are some tense 
dramatic situations, plenty of excitement 
and thrills, but the climax does not seem 
to be in quite the right proportion with 
the ideals of the hero. 

Sienkiewicz, Henry. Through the Desert. Pp. 


540. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 1912. $1.35 net. 


THE SAME. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
There. is nothing about Sienkiewiez’s 


present book to remind the reader of “‘Quo. 


Vadis” or his other masterpieces, except 
the comprehensive and detailed knowledge 
of Africa, which he graphically weaves 
into his story. It is the story of two chil- 
dren—fourteen-year-old Stanislaus Tar- 
kowski and eight-year-old Nell Rawlison 
—who are kidnaped by the agents of the 
Mahdi during the time of the great insur- 
rection and taken to Khartum and Om- 
durman, attended by a few Sudanese, 
Bedouins, and blacks. 

The precocity of this fearless youth is 
something startling and a terrible strain 
on one’s credulity, but the history of the 
months spent in wild and savage Africa 
while he is struggling to bring his little 
friend and himself out of peril and hard- 
ship is full of the most thrilling and 
exciting adventure. ‘‘Stasch’’ copes suc- 
cessfully with almost unsurmountable dif- 
ficulties in his journey through the wilder- 
ness, and the author’s power of description 
makes the events seem real and lifelike. 

Marvelous storms and tempests are 
vividly described, wonderfui skies, lux- 
uriant fruit and flowers, glowingly pictured, 
and the terrible dangers from wild animals 
made real by the power of the describer, 
but no achievement is beyond the power of 
young Stanislaus and the events are tense 





with excitement and deep interest even 
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OU will recog- 


nize at once the 
excellence of the 
new Spring Styles of 


**CORRECT STYLES 
FOR MEN,”’ 


They maintain the reputation which these famous hats enjoy among men from 
ocean to ocean. The expression of the best in hat designing, they are accepted, 
season after season, as the leading men’s stiff and soft hats of America. 

Put into these hats is the utmost value that you can obtain at the price you pay— 
an honesty of workmanship, quality of material and perfection of detail that you 
can get in no other hats at the price. Guaranteed by your dealer and by us. 


Price $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot supply you, 
write for Fall and we ppd Style Book R, and we will fill your order 
direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, 
your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the cae Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories : Offices and Sales- 
Danbury, Conn. rooms: 
Niagara Falls, = Broadway 
Ontario, Canada New York 
Straw Hat Factory: ds Oar Street 
Baltimore, Md. aWes.V0 


Boston 
Panama Factory: New York 
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China (dragon), Malay (tiger), Rhodesia, Tasmania Bronze Memorial Tablets 


(landscape), Jamaiea (waterfall), etc., ste a, 1000 
mixed foreign only 10¢. 1000 hinges Se. p. Lists, 
coupons, etc., free! Agts.W’t’d, 50%. WE BUY’ STAMPS. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. ¥ ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 


Jno Led sweet Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West : 27th Stre 


Write for our fliustrated booklet, Free. 


New York 





The patent NEK-GARD is the best 


thing that ever happened to a shirt. It 
protects the neck from contact with front 
collar button. Prevents pinching, bruis- 
ing and avoids that spot. Will not — 
tear. Makes the best shirts still better. 
Ask your dealer to show you Faultless 
Shirts with the patent NEK-GARD. 
If he hasn't them, we'll see that you are 
supplied. They are great value at $1.50 
and up. 


E. ROSENFELD & Co. 
Dept. D, BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 


Makers of Faultless Night Shirts and 
Pajamas—**The Cozydozy Kind.’ 


This Patent _NEK-GARD) 
Will Avoid That Spot! 
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when least plausible. After months of 
suffering, the necessary murder of treach- 
erous natives, attacks of jungle fever, 
taming of elephants, and survival of the 
horrors of hunger and thirst, the little 
caravan reaches civilization and loved 
ones. It is a wonder-tale, but full of im- 
portant and instructive facts as well as a 
thrilling story. 


Sullivan, T. R. The Heart of Us. Pp. 334. 
Boston why New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


1912. 

Mr. Sullivan has here written a good 
story and has taken it for granted that the 
reading public still has an intellect capable 
of appreciating culture and clean living. 
The scene of the story is laid in Boston 
about forty years ago, and the charac- 
ters, many of them connected with the 
theatrical world, are both entertaining and 
inspiring. 

There is no supprest scandal necessary 

to cause the estrangement of the lovers. 
The events of the story follow one another 
with plausibility and originality. Dorothy 
Ashley made her mistakes on account of 
her excessive ‘‘ideas and ideals,” but ‘‘you 
can run the mind into a new groove by the 
power of reasoning, perhaps, but not the 
heart of us,’’ and she learned her lesson in 
time to make every one happy. 
The characters are lovable and well 
draw:., and there is a delightfully satirical 
chapter on the New England conscience 
—‘‘that rarefied, supersubtle essence of 
the inward monitor.” The reader will 
greatly admire the hero—Staunton Ives— 
who, bitten by the tarantula of dramatic 
composition, recognizes his limitation of 
mediocrity, and finally learns that the 
great Seneca was right—‘‘ All powerful is 
he who has power over himself.’”’ It is a 
book well worth reading. 


To ‘*M. L. G., or He Who Passed.”’ Pp. 3 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1912. $1. oe 
This story is, supposedly, written by an 
actress who, having attained success in her 
profession, finds herself obliged to send 
her lover to a far country believing her in- 
different, since she will not marry him 
without telling him the truth about her 
past. She tells the story frankly and fear- 
lessly, hoping that, possibly, ‘‘M. L. G.’’ 
may see the book and be prompted to send 
her some word of love or forgiveness, but 
unwilling to place him under any obliga- 
tion by sending him a personal letter. 

There is something very appealing as 
well as pathetic about this chronicle of a 
life among the theatrical allurements and 
temptations, beginning when, as a child of 
two, she finds herself in a common theat- 
rical boarding-house, where she has been 
left while her parents ‘‘do the vaudeville 
circuit.”’ The details of her development 
are described with straightforward frank- 
ness, and we follow the varied vicissitudes 
of her life with absorbing interest and sym- 
pathy. When she comes to the mistakes 
of her life, she does not attempt to condone 
or to excuse, only tries to explain how in- 














evitably a life of irresponsibility led up to 


| a condition of unmorality. There are many 
‘thrilling and dramatic episodes related in 


the course of her story and a real climax 


|is reached when she finally ‘‘finds herself” 
/and comes into the light, mentally, mor- 


ally, and spiritually. The reader may differ 
from the author in his choice of a solution 
of the problem, but he can not help feeling 
for the actress a lively interest and a deep 
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sympathy. The book seems so genuine that | 
we can not help hoping that ‘‘M. L. G.’ 
will see the book and return. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Betham-Edwards, Miss. In the Heart of the! 
Vosges and Other Sketches. Decorated cloth, 8vo, 

pp. 327. Illustrated. Chicago: McClurg. 

To an artist fond of France and its 
painters of the last generation, and to the | 
person who would gladly see something in | 
that country off the beaten track, these 
chatty essays will appeal. No great praise | 
can, it is true, be given to the literary as- | 
pect of the essays, for. good faculties of | 
observation and description are weakened 
by the halting, strangely punctuated | 
phraseology, but the scenes visited are so 
intrinsically interesting, and the writer’s 
information is so copious, that her pages 
are far from dull. The Alsatian hills and 
dales engage us first, and as we become 
acquainted with things and places few, 
tourists know we learn by the way an as- 
tonishing deal about Gustave Doré and 
other figures of art and literature—life-| 
pictures set in the charming framework of 
their native villages. By way of Barr 
and Strasburg the author heads south- 
ward to the Pyrenees, but she pauses here 
and there, at Quissac and Sauve, at Car- 
eassonne, where she sketches for us the 
eareer of Nadaud, whose poem has immor- 
talized this quaint relic of medieval days 
and manners; then at Toulouse Montau- 
ban, the birthplace of that selfish genius 
Ingres, and so on to her Pyrenean valley 
amid the olive-and-vine country of that 
piedmont country, yet unspoiled. It will 
not be long, however, the reader is warned, 
before it will be added to the tourist-coun- 
try; so the man who cares would better 
hasten to put this volume in his motor-car 
or his gripsack and hie him thither. The 
illustrations are from photographs of great 
beauty. 

Poe, Clarence. Where Half the World is Waking 
Up. 8vo, pp. 276. Garden City: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

The ‘‘ Half the World”’ dealt with in this 
bright little volume includes China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and India. The author is 
one of the journalistic leaders of the New 
South and has traveled extensively in the 
Far East, and his work shows keen and 
patient observation and a spirit of liberal 
inquisitiveness which has been rewarded 
by the attainment of a vast amount of in- 
formation. A specimen of his method of 
presenting this information is afforded by 
his characterization of Japan as ‘‘the land 
of the upside down,’’ which he thus com- 
pares with the Old South. 

‘‘We are reminded of the South’s ante- 
bellum civilization, when we learn that in 
Old Japan the business of money-making 
was held in contempt by the superior 
classes.” 

In the same crisp and readable style we 
are regaled with some bright notes about 
Korea, ‘“‘the Land of the Morning Calm,” 
and Manchuria, over which Japan holds 

“the whip hand.””. Mr. Poe thinks that in 
the Philippines the United States is run- 
ning ‘‘a George Junior Republic.” But 
the Filipinos are incapable of governing 
themselves and, speaking of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, he quotes the remark of 
“a Republican of some prominence,’ to 
the effect that ‘‘A crowd of ten-year-old 
schoolboys in Chicago would know better 
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Thinking They Are Baked? 


T’S only a question of w ey yeu want, Madam. 
Only a question of getting what® ‘you ask for. 





We have no quarrel with the manufacturer who 
offers steamed beans—or the grocer who sells them— 
or anyone who wants to buy them. 


But the Government insists that there shall be no mis- 
representation onthe can. Only beans that are baked can‘be 
labeled “baked.” Steamed beans cannot be labeled “baked. . 
To be sure of the kind you are getting, read the label on.the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


Heinz Baked Beans are the only well-known brand on the 
market today that can use the word “baked” on the label. 
“Heinz” Baked Beans are really baked—in our great ovens 
under intense dry heat for hours, They come out brown, 
mealy and tender—delicious—digestible, and with that real 
Boston baked bean flavor that cannot be brought out by any 
other than the baking process. 








Another thing, “‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans have the moisture based out. 
Boiled and steamed beans have the moisture boiled and steamed into them. 
By actual analysis, ““Heinz’’ Baked Beans contain 25% less water than 
boiled and steamed beans—25% more nutriment—food value—the quality 

ee ° ”> 
you pay your money for. So ~ Heinz’ Beans, though they sell at the 
same price as boiled and steamed beans, are actually one-fourth cheaper. 


For just these reasons, ‘‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans are the largest selling 
brand on the market today. And 
remember, while you pay the same 
price, the grocer willingly pays a 
litle more for ‘‘Heinz’’ to give 
you their extra flavor and food value. 


There are four kinds of Heinz 
Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans With Pork 


and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Plain Pork and Beans 
(Without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Beans ( With- 
out Pork) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney 


Beans. 


Try Heinz Baked Beans at our 
risk. If you don’t prefer them to 
any other you have ever eaten, 
your grocer will refund full pur- 
chase money. 





H. J. Heinz Company-—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


Steamed'Beans ‘ 








Dear Mother: 

if I could come, feeling that my children 
would not be a burden to you, | would gladly do 
so, because the house is too heavy a burden for 
me. It is impossible to mect the notes on the 
home and provide a comfortable living for the 
children. 


As I see the little sum of mon: that 


George left. growing smaller each ¢ 
certainty of the future has a 
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TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 
Hartford, Conn 

Gentlemen 

Please accept my thanks for your kind re- 
mittances which you have sent me each month, 
following the sudden death of my husband. It 
is hardly necessary for me to tell you hov 
much this monthly income kas saved me from 
worry and possible privation ee 

My husband's untimely death left me the 
care of two children and | shudder as I think 
what might have become of us without his 
forethought and your promptness 

Very truly yours, 


Mrs. J. B. Sarah B. I 


WHICH OF THESE LETTERS WOULD YOUR WIFE WRITE? 


A* the father, upon your forethought and 
i decent living 


and happiness 


labor rest the welfare, 


of your wife and children. In case 


of your death, our Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy means 


a monthly income for your family 
to ‘‘make both ends meet.’’ 


not a princely fortune, but enough 


Our interesting booklet tells all about it; write for one today. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE C( 


HARTFORD, CONN 


Please send me particulars regarding Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly 


Income Policy 


Name 


Business Addres: 





Date of Birth 
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The ideal mender 
Aor tiling and marble— 


quIXo 


i Sinks deep into the pores of the material | 
to be mended, sets like rock. 

Mends everything to stay mended—sticks | 
anything to anything cept celluloid, 

| rabber and black lead. ! 
‘ powerful-mineral cement, not a fish or 
4 animal gine. No odortoit. Easy to use, 
;, does not stick to the fingers. 


Air tight, screw top bottle, easy 
to open. 




























Sec. atall stores, Ifyou can’t 
get it, send 25c. for full size bot. 
tle to WALTER JANVIER, 
425 Canal St., NewYork, 
Sole Agent U.S.A, 
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The exterior is solid 
oak. The food com 
artment and door are 
ined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16-inch 
thick. ‘Better than 
marble.’ Opal 
glass is the most 
sanitary lining pro- 
daced by science. 
It is as easily wash- 
ed as_a pane of 
glass. Double re- 
frigerationfrom 
saper od — of -_ > 
8 given by our exclu- 

ive system of co 2 MEASUREMENTS 
Ce re, DEOO - sadehs 45 tac Width OO la: Desth 
21in, Ice Capacity, 100 Ibs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufacturers for over 
60 years The name back of this refrigerator is the highest 
insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty, Your money refund- 
ed if the Wickes is not exactly as represented 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the 
Sactory at actual factory prices. 

Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed 5 

—same size refrigerator. specially priced a ae A 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes— 

inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 26, 324-328 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept, 26, 20-35 W. 32nd 8t., New York 
180-182 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 
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how to run a government.” The book 
once taken up, will be eagerly finished by 
the reader. It has all the point, freshness, 
and lively interest of observations taken 
on the spot. 

Prichard, H. Hesketh. Through Trackless 


Labrador. 8vo, pp. 244. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton Company. $4 net. 


American readers will find their interest 
in this spirited and vivid book of travel 
heightened by the fact that Mr. Prichard 
took the same route and arrived at the 
same destination as that which Leonidas 
Hubbard had perished of hunger in at- 
tempting to reach. The shore of Indian 
House Lake was the destination at which 
the author of this book and his compan- 
ion, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, after many 
toils and some hardships arrived. On this 
point we read in his opening pages: 


“T do not think that some of the more 
critical of geographers yet appreciate the 
remorseless ill luck that pursued Hubbard. 
I can only say this: Every day that Ga- 
thorne-Hardy and myself spent in battling 
with Labrador nature increased our respect 
and admiration for Hubbard. Luck was 
with us, as it was against him, and in 
wilderness travel it is a truism to say that 
luck decides the issue.’ 


The journey described in this volume 
was begun on board the Moravian mission 
ship Harmony, then lying at Nain, the 
Moravian mission station. From this set- 
tlement they started in a sailboat, a trap- 
boat, it was called, because employed by 
trappers in mounting the rivers and cross- 


ing the lakes which lie in this course of 


their line of snares, pits, and deadfalls. 
Their journey lay for more than half its 
length up Fraser River, but midway a 
treeless, undulating wilderness, dotted with 
small lakes, had to be traversed. Caribou 
‘and fish and the stores they had brought 
from Nain sustained them successfully, 
but once they seemed in danger of sharing 
Hubbard’s fate, and Mr. Prichard writes: 


‘The next day Porter [his canoe man 
| and guide] got away early and Hardy and 
| I were left to draw our belts tight and yet 
tighter, for we decided that it would be 
only common prudence to keep the meat 
of the last deer as a precaution against un- 
foreseen eventualities. In the wilderness 
only a very thin partition exists between 
safety and danger, and it has been in con- 
sequence of ignoring this fact until it was 
too late that many have perished.”’ 


This paragraph is illustrated from a 
photograph in which we see the two trav- 
elers sitting down with a very serious air 
while under the picture we read “‘ Hungry 
Days at Slippery Brook.’’ On another 
occasion it was merely the author’s skill as 
a long-range shot that brought help to 
‘the two famishing men.”’ On comparing 
Labrador with Norway as ‘“‘a playground,” 
Mr. Prichard thinks the plague of mos- 
quitoes and black flies renders the former 
almost insupportable as a pleasure-ground. 
For sport and adventure Labrador is a 
delightful spot to the hardy and skilled 
hunter. Mr. Prichard, who has traveled in 
Patagonia, which may almost be called 
the sub-antarctic Labrador of the South 
Pole, is enthusiastic about regions that are 
trackless and gives the following account 
of their attractiveness in a passage which 
affords a good example of his style: 


“It may be asked why any human being 
should wish to visit such a wilderness as the 











interior [of Labrador]. The answer is that 
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a man can enjoy the true life of the open, 
because the land has a charm all its own; 
perhaps because there is a faint feeling that 
in some such surroundings our forefathers 
lived out their lives; there are, in fact, 
many reasons cogent enough, for the 
Labrador has many definite attractions. 
Her climate is vitalizing to an extraordinary 
degree, and the atmosphere brilliant and 
clear in the summer, during which there is 
not usually much rain, and the dense fogs 
which trouble the coast further south do 
not in most seasons extend to the north. 
As to the scenery of the coast, nothing can 
well be imagined of its grandeur and im- 
pressiveness.”’ 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has added a val- 
uable chapter on fishing in Labrador which 
will be prized by sportsmen. The work is 
richly illustrated with very delicate half- 
tones printed on plate paper, contains a 
map of the explorer’s route, and in its 
manufacture is a really sumptuous volume. 


Woodberry, Geor; TEE Edward. European Years. 
Pp. 373. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1911. 

This interesting volume is issued under 
the friendly oversight of George KE. Wood- 
berry, one of the ablest of American liter- 
ary critics. His note of introduction is not 
less interesting than the letters themselves. 
For example, he says: ‘‘There is no other 
form of writing, except imaginative litera- 
ture, that is so fundamentally human as 
letter-writing.” 

The letters cover a period of nearly thirty 
years and were written by a man who knew 
how to breathe friendship into letters and 
open up a world of travel, in which human 
life runs its whole gamut of interest. 
are exquisite bits of nature description, 
discussions of literature and art, little psy- 
chological considerations of abstract sub- 
jects, and personal criticisms which are 
very instructive; and yet the book never 
takes on the tone of a guide-book or ap- 
proaches the didactic. As Mr. Wood- 
berry says: ‘‘I am amazed at the fund of 
information here, in this one book, one 
traveler’s long gleaning, about an extraor- 
dinary number of places, resorts, climates, 
aspects of foreign life, told in familiar talk 
to a friend, and mingled with trifles and 
grave subjects, true letter stuff in the true 
letter mood, ephemeral, unemphatic; but 
what I have found best here, and value 
most, is personality—the salt of a strong 
mind, the flavor of humane studies, the 
tang of character.” 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


Balfour, Andrew. Fourth Report of the Wellcome 
Tropical Research Laboratories at the Gordon 
Memorial College, Khartoum. Part B, General 
Seience. Cloth, quarto, pp. 336. Colored plates 
Ha eee ew York: Toga Publishing Co. 


The work of this institution for research 
which has been established in Khartum 
for several years has been highly com- 
mended by men of science, and is especially 
well regarded in relation to the problems 
of tropical medicine. Most of its publica- 
tions are highly technical monographs; 
but it will issue from time to time a col- 
lection of more general and popular papers 
of which the present volume is the first 
example. It contains a mass of interesting 
data on matters chemical, geological, and 
biological. Birds, insects, animals, and 
bacteria have been subjected, in turn, to 
careful and accurate study, and the result 
gives a picture of life in a tropical region at 


There | 
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You could shut your 
eyes and pick one tire 
out of a thousand Dia- 
mond Tires and you’d 
get a perfect tire. 


Any tire that bears the name 
‘*Diamond ’’ in raised letters on 
its side is a safe tire to buy. The 


name “Diamond” is your assurance 


that the tire that bears it is worthy 


to uphold the Diamond pres- 
tige for greatest mileage and 


|. most satisfactory service. 


Sed betel 
Vere buil hen ite 
os But wecant 


While Diamond Tires are made 
to fit every size and style of rim, 
and with~ several: styles of treads, 
there is only one quality—the highest— 
the same in every Diamond Tire. 


You don’t have to be on your guard when you 


buy Diamond Tires. 


The most extended experience 


in judging tires*would not give you any advantage 
over the man who simply makes sure that the name 


‘*Diamond’’ 


is on every tire he buys. 


In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, 
there are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service 


Stations. 


Diamond Service means more than 


merely selling tires—it means taking care of 
Diamond Tire users. 


The.Diamond Rubber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 
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and Tire 
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Green to be satisfied 


customers. ‘Try Oswego Tires at these prices. 


make satisfactory adjustment. 


order or New Vork draft. 









Buy Tire Satisfaction 


Save Money on Tires 


n 
Every automobile owner or driver knows that so many S 
factors enter into the making or breaking of an automo- of 
bile tire guarantee, that the ordinary guarantee may prove | . 
unsatisfactory for the owner or the manufacturer. Who = : 
can say how many miles a tire ought to run when Jones | 32 
is an easy driver and Smith is a notoriously bad driver; 
when Brown’s caris undertired and Green’s car is overtired? 


We want Jones, Smith, Brown, 
One trial order of Oswego Tires at our prices does not pay _us 
for doing business; we must have repeated orders from satisfied 
satisfy you, we want to know about it,so that we may try to 
Write your order plainly. Send check, P. O. money 


Descriptive printed 
matter on request. Dealers write for discounts. 


OSWEGO TIRE CO., 8 E. Cayuga St., Oswego, N.Y. 


Do not Confuse Low Prices With Cheap Prices 


a = ae eet - ae 

a 6a S25 ektZ 

o} yo ON A 

x3 $11.35 $13.05 $3.00 $2.20 

30 x 3 12.10 1390 3.15 245 
x3 13.00 14.95 3.25 2.65 
30x3 17.00 19.55 4.20 2.85 
31x 3 17.50 20.15 4.30 2.95 
32x38 18.00 20.70 4.50 3.00 
34x34 19.75 «22.70 4.75. 3.20 
36 x 3 22.00 5.00 3.60 
30x 4 93.50 5.25 3.80 
31x 4 24.75 28.00 5. 3.95 
32x 4 25.50 29. 3u 5.60 4.20 
33x 4 26.00 30.00 6.00 4.45 
; 34x4 7.00 31.00 6.25 4.80 
If they do not [35x4 28:00 32.20 6504.95 
36 x 4 29.00 33.35 6.70 5.00 
40x 4 5.10 
32x 4 7.00 4.85 
34x 4 33.00 38.00 7.25 5.20 
35 x 4 35.00 39.25 7.75 5.45 
36 x4 37.00 42.00 8.25 5.75 
34x5 43.00 8.60 6.00 
35x 5 6.10 
36x 5 3900 44.85 875 6.20 
37x5 4200 48.30 900 700 


OSWEGO PRICES 
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| once intimate and scientifically exact. So- 
ciology, sanitation, sanitary engineering, 
and the characteristics of Sudan soils have 
all come under observation. This unique 
collection of scientific facts with regard to 
a new country like the Sudan is of great 
interest, and will be of immense value to 
the coming generations. 

Banks, Louis Albert. The Sunday Night Evangel. 
8vo, pp. 438. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.30. 

These thirty sermons are quite up to the 
mark of those which have made the reputa- 
tion of the pastor of the Independence 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. They are earnest; they 
treat of various topics with freshness and 
practical eloquence, and are full of illus- 
trations and anecdotes. We commend 
them to the notice of the many who love 
to read sermons as well as to divinity stu- 
dents and young preachers. 


Cloth, 


Choate, ee o> H. American Addresses. 
ew York: The Century Co. $2 


8vo, pp. 360. 
net. 


Many sides of a charming personality, 
of a busy and useful career, are revealed 
in these twenty-two graceful and dignified 
addresses delivered by Mr. Choate in this 
country between 1864 and 1911. But per- 
haps the most conspicuous, at least ata first 
reading, is the note of loyalty to and pride 
in his chosen profession—the law. This 
sounds most loudly, of course, in the trib- 
utes to Rufus Choate and James Coolidge 
Carter and in the speeches delivered be- 
fore various bar associations, but is also 
discoverable elsewhere. Mr. Choate’s 
reminiscences of the legal and literary 
giants of a generation just passed have a 
special interest, and throughout there is 
manifest that wit which has helped to 
earn him his just reputation as an occa- 
sional orator and after-dinner speaker. 


Jenks, Jeremiah W., and Lauck, W. Jett. The 
Immigration Problem. 8vo, pp. 496. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.75. 











A POUCH THAT 
FITS YOUR POCKET 


and doesn’t spill tobacco 
Made of English bridle leather, rubber lined, 
hand-sewed throughout. Absolutely moisture 
proof—preserves the flavor of the tobacco. 
Open or closed it is flat — won't 
spill—can't spill. Fits pocket 50 
perfectly. Most practical—most pte 
satisfactory tobacco pouch made. 

° Jel You will like it the minute you see it — 

or you get your money back. Price P 

Cc. W. WEEKS CO.,484 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 











If it were possible 
to make a better oil 
than Panhard, we 
would do it. 


ANHARD 


OIL 


Insist upon it. 35 years’ experience is behind 
it. Refined from Pennsylvania Crude. Will 
not carbonize unless fed too freely. Sold in 
checkerboard cans or in bulk. 

Write today for our booklet, ‘‘ Motor Lubrica- 
tion.”” Sent free for your dealer's name. 


GEORGE A, HAWS, 68 Pine St., New York City 
Dealers: Write for our special co-operative 
plan. 








You Will Get More 
Power By Using 


DIXON’S 
Motor Graphite 


(Pulverized Fiake) 
A perfect lubricant for gas engine 
cylinders must either be consumed 
entirely or not at all. Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite is a perfect lubri- 
cant, foritis absolutely unaffected 
by cylinder temperatures. Itforms 
a smooth, protective coating on 
cylinder walls and piston rings, 
which lessens friction, increases 
compression and cures smoky ex~ 

aust, Bearings cannot cut, bind 
or seize when you use Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 
For cylinder lubrication, blow in very 
small quantity through spark-plug 
hole or mix with oil in crank case. 
Ask 7 og dealer for Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite. It increases the lubricating 
value of all oils and greases. 

Send name and model of car for 

free book, “Lubricating the Motor.’’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established in 1827 
Jersey City OK 
N. J. Aras rann 





One of the most vital questions relating 
to our national life is involved in the prob- 
lem of immigration. There is already an 
American type recognized by European 
anthropologists, and the problem is how 
far it may be modified by the commingling 
of foreign blood, foreign ideals, foreign 
customs and habits. It was President 
Roosevelt, accordingly, who remarked that 
next to the conservation of the natural re- 
sources of our country our policy in deal- 
ing with immigration was the most im- 
portant problem. We are glad to welcome, 
therefore, this accurate, scholarly, and ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject. These 
authors, both of them economic special- 
ists, have based their conclusions concern- 
ing the effects of immigration on the re- 
port of the United States Immigration 
Commission, which has been gathering 
material for four years. In order to solve 
the problem of immigration, we are told, 
we have to fix for ourselves a standard of 
civilization and to consider how immigra- 
tion influences that civilization in any im- 
portant way. ‘‘As a practical people, if 
immigration and the conditions brought 
about by it are affecting our civilization 
unfavorably,’ we must search for “‘a suffi- 
| cient remedy.” 


causes of immigration and come to the 
conclusion that immigrants come to our 
: shore less as ‘‘an escape from religious and 








The writers next proceed to dwell on the 
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political persecution” than from economic 
motives—a desire to improve the material 
conditions of their life, etc., for the Euro- 
pean wages and standards of living are 
much lower than in the United States. 
The next subject dealt with is the occu- 
pation of immigrants as_ professionals, 
skilled laborers, and laborers in general. 
In the East, so also in the West, Americans 
have been displaced in the labor field by 
Europeans who generally work for a 
lower wage. 

A most interesting chapter is that which 
deals with the physical aspect of immigra- 
tion. The assimilation resulting from the 
infusion of a foreign element is accom- 
panied by changes in bodily form. ‘‘Some 
changes in bodily form of the descendants 
of immigrants are very noteworthy. The 
children of immigrants show greater height 
and weight than the same races in their 
mother country.’”’ These writers go into 
details on this point. The question of im- 
migration from the Far East, China, Japan, 
and India is exhaustively dealt with in a 
chapter which recapitulates the legislative 
measures passed by Congress for its regula- 
tion. This is the best summary of this 
important and thorny question that we 
have met with. The restriction of the 
number of immigrants that are received 
into our country is advocated preferably 
by the illiteracy test, which would posi- 
tively shut out not only coolies, but num- 
bers of other unprogressive populations. 
Yet the advantages of the Japanese as 
laborers are frankly conceded. These ad- 
vantages are great, as the employment of 
Orientals has often resulted in the break- 
ing of strikes as in southern Colorado and 
Utah in 1903-04. The Orientals save 
trouble by being under the charge of a 
contractor, who gathers a gang, keeps their 
time, and pays them off. The Japanese 
work for lower wages than the American, 
and ‘‘road-masters and section foremen 
generally prefer the Japanese to either 
Italians, Greeks, or Slavs as section-hands.”’ 

The points in this book which we have 
indicated will show the broadness of the 
treatment which has been accorded to this 
subject. There is a statistical appendix 
going into every detail of the question and 
a good index. Journalists, publicists, and 
politicians will find the work indispensable. 

Kennard, Nina H. Lafcadio Hearn. Pp. 3 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1912. $2. 20. 

Of Lafeadio Hearn it could never be 
truthfully said ‘‘he was damned by faint 
praise ’’; equally true is it that he was never 
praised by faint damns, for his friends 
were as generous with commendation as 
his enemies were with condemnation. ‘‘If 
you cherish a deep sympathy for a man’s 
intellect and character,’’ Mrs. Kennard 
says, ‘‘the worst service you can render 
him is to veil his failings and qualities be- 
hind a mist of eulogy,” and she has written 
her biography of the “‘shy, little, half-blind, 
vagrant Irish genius”’ with honest admis- 
sion of his faults as well as a recognition 
of the ‘‘tender heart, luminous brain, gen- 
tlemanly breeding, and human morality 
that lay hidden behind the disguise of 
Japanese kimono and obi, or beneath the 
flannel shirt, reefer coat, and extraordinary 
head-gear of the New Orleans days.” 

Lafeadio was, certainly, an exemplifi- 
cation of his own theory—‘‘we are all com- 
pounds of innumerable lives, each a sum 
in an infinite addition ’’—for on his father’s 
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GUARANTEED 
Sian 6| AS 0 6” PLUMBING | 
FIXTURES / 
ULTIVATING the desire for 

cleanliness among children used to be difficult. 
Since the advent of “Standard” Sanitary Bathroom 
fixtures, habits of cleanliness have not needed culti- 
vating. Their attraction creates the desire to bathe. 
The practical utility, the beauty and the enduring 
quality of “Standard” fixtures makes them an ever- 

lasting joy to every generation in the home. 













Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for School, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label, with the 
exception of one brand of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of 
manufacture, have a slightly thin- 
ner enameling, and thus meet the 














Hew A om ane tapi CWE oe 35 W. 3lst Street 
oo eee eee 415 Ashland Block 
Philadelphia He ares 1128 Walnut Street 
Toronto,Can. . . . . 59 Richmond St., E. 
Pittsburgh . . . 2 . 106 Sixth Street 
CSO a eee mee 100 N. Fourth Street 
Nashville PES Cr thee eae 315 Tenth Ave., So. 
New Orleans . . Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Montreal, Can. . . «215 Coristine Bldg. 





Hamilton,Can. . . . 


requirements of those who de- 
mand “Standard” quality at less 
expense. All “Standard” fixtures, 
with care, will lasta lifetime. And 
no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to 
avoid the substitution of inferior 
fixtures, specify “Standard” goods 
in writing (not verbally) and 
make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Dept. 35, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pde ee John Hancock Bldg. 
Louisville . . . . 319-23 West Main Street 
Cleveland . 648 Huron Road, S. E. 


London . . . . 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Houston, Tex. . . . Preston and Smith Sts. 
San Francisco . Metropolis Bank Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. . Southern Building 
Toledo, Olio. 6 $11-321 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Texas . Front and Jones Sts. 
20-28 Jackson St., W. 





Let Us Send You This RUBY STEEL GARAGE 


On Approval 
All Steel, Weather Tight, Fire-proof 
A sectional steel building with structural 
steel frame. Heavy galvanized steel wall 
and roof. Perfectly plain, smooth panels, 
tongue and groove joints, no bolt, screw 
or nail heads on the surface. Easily 
painted to match the premises. 


The strongest, handsomest, most practical port- 
able garage built. Put up or taken down by any- 
one in a few hours, with our complete numbered 
instructions. Garages, Boat Houses, Tool Houses, 
Voting Booths—buildings : any size forany purpose. 

he low cost wili surprise you. Cost quickly 
paid in saving of insurance alone. 


Write today for catalog and special Approval offer. 





The Ruby Mfg. Co., 202 } Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 








We’ve Doubled 


the Durability of 
The OLIVER! 


Model 5 With Its Steel 
Coat-of-Mail Gives Utmost 
Limit of Service 
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Built into the new Model 5 Oliver Typewriter are 
‘many exclusive devices for saving time and effort. We 
have even improved the type itself—and all the world 
mow knows PRINTYPE. " 4 

Each of the refinements and added conveniences is a 
link in the “endless chain” of completeness. But equal 
in importance to these combined advantages is one that 
has scarcely been mentioned in print. 

—An improvement that actually adds years to the 
life of the machine. . 

To deliver to the purchaser not only the highest 
working-efficiency but to hold that efficiency at the 
highest point —for a long term of years—is the problem 
worked out in Model 5. 


Printype__— 


OLIVER 
Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


This Masterpiece Model is made with a steel coat- 
-of-mail, which protects the important working parts 
from dust, dirt and damage from accident. 

The mechanism works freely in a framework of 
solid steel, without the vibration and “ rattle’ so 
characteristic of typewriters. 

This wonderful staéi/ity makes for precision and 
practically eliminates wear. : 

It gives to The Oliver Typewriter that marvelous 
staying power for which it is justly famed. 

Endurance Plus Speed 

The speed possibilities of Model 5 keep pace with 
the most exacting demands. The light touch and easy 
-action tempt the fingers to move swiftly. ‘The smooth 
precision of the machine gives speed without con- 
-scious effort. 


Speed Plus Versatility 
Model 5 is as notable for its versatility as it is for 
speed and endurance. Its various devices, for special 
uses, are simple, responsive and gractical, 
The Vertical and Horizontal Line-ruling Device, the 
Tabulator, the Back Spacer, the Interchangeabie Carriage, 
-etc., widen the scope ofits uses to the utmost practical] limit. 


Versatility Plus “‘ Printype”’ 

PRINTYPE, the beautiful new type face originated for 
The Oliver Typewriter, was designed exclusively for 
Model 5. The shaded letters of PRINTYPE give dis- 
tinction and character to typewritten correspondence. 
PRINTYPE makes a typewritten letter as readable as the 
best printed magazine or ably Its attention value adds to 
the effectiveness of selling letters. It aids and rests the eyes. 


To Purchasing Agents 
of Corporations 

When placing your next order for typewriters, we suggest 
that you give special consideration to these important ad- 
vantages of Model 5: 

—Unlimited durability—No appreciable cost of mainten- 
ance—Unparalleled speed— Wide range of uses—Beautiful 
and novel PRINTYPE TYPE—Simplicity (several 
hundred less parts than other standard typewriters). 

he same qualities that have won for The Oliver ‘Type- 
writer the favor of the world’s greatest firms and corpora- 
tions, appeal with equal force to the one who buys a 
machine for personal use. Model 5 is an investment that 
pays handsome dividends in service and satisfaction, year 
-after year. 

Art Catalog and Special Demonstration 
for the Asking 

On request, we will forward a copy of the new catalo; 
cand a specimen letter writtenin PRINTYPE. A persona 
demonstration of the machine itself will place you under 
no obligation to purchase. Details of our 17-Cents-a-Day 
Purchase Plan gladly given. A $5 cash payment brings 
this $100 machine—you can pay the balance in pennies! 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


845 Oliver Ty Qewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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side he came of Anglo-Hibernian stock, on 
his mother’s side from the Greek, Romaie, 
or Maltese. His ancestral inheritances 
were curiously striking. Small in stature, 
with a vision always myopic and seriously 
impaired by the loss of his left eye while in 
school, he became very shy and retiring, 
traits accentuated by the unjust treatment 
of his relatives. He was wont to say, how- 
ever, that ‘“‘hard knocks and intellectual 
starvation were, with him, a necessary 
stimulus to creative work.”’ 

Mrs. Kennard tries faithfully to por- 
tray her hero’s erratic life in Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, the West Indies, and Japan, 
and shows the man’s strength as well as his 
weakness in relation to his friends and his 
profession. His life in Japan, his marriage, 
and his subsequent writings are unique and 
fascinating—‘‘he had the extraordinary 
advantage of seeing a phase of civilization 
of absorbing interest and found himself 
well equipped to interpret it.’’ His prose 
is exquisite and finished, and in no book 
of Hearn’s are impartial judgment, in- 
sight, and comprehensiveness displayed as 
clearly as in ‘‘Japan, an Interpretation.” 

The world has come to the conclusion 
that his was a particularly ill-starred life, 
but the tragedy really lay in the tempera- 
ment of the man himself. From the earli- 
est years of his literary career his delight 
in composition was the pure delight of in- 
tellectual activity. With almost no busi- 
ness ability, he pursued his path, keeping 
his gaze steadily fixt on one object, his 
thoughts on one aim. 

King, F. H. Farmers of Forty Centuries, or 
Permanent -Agriculture in China, Korea, and Japan. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 440. Published by 
Mrs. F. H. King, Madison, Wis. 

The late Professor King was eminently 
fitted by experience and temperament to 
make a book of this kind, which ought to 
be read, not only by agriculturists of all 
degrees, but by publicists who are influen- 
tial, or even interested, in the relations be- 
tween the United States and the countries 
of the Far East. For thirty or forty cen- 
turies the vast populations of China, Korea, 
and Japan have been tilling the same land 
with a steadiness and intensity such as 
American farmers would not conceive to 
be possible. Doubtless the question has 
often occurred to thoughtful minds— 
How have they managed to maintain fer- 
tility in their soils, and obtain from them 
the sustenance of such hordes of people, 
until lately wholly dependent on agricul- 
ture (as a basis) for the means of life? 
This is in reality the one question this book 
answers; and no one can read it without 
being ‘‘ surprized ’’ with the author, “at 
the magnitude of the returns’ received 
from these centuries-old fields. The in- 
telligence, ingenuity, and remarkable econ- 
omy shown by these Eastern farmers 
account for their efficiency; but it re- 
quires a book crowded with curious details 
to exhibit the conditions and methods. 
Farmers may be most interested in the 
bulk of the details, which contain many a 
hint for betterment of methods, especially in 
a conserving, economical way, useful even 
here; but the book is so brightly, sincerely 
written, there is so much of human, social 
interest in it, respecting the every-day life 
of the common people, that it is a distinct 
and valuable addition to the literature 
relating to the East. The book has a pro- 





fusion of excellent illustrations, largely from 
photographs made by the author himself. ; 
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Dear, I Could Not Keep House Without 
My Acme Fireless Cooker 


No Trouble Now To Wait When 
‘ou Are Late 


. ant 







The only _way we can_prove toyou the Aeme 
Sectional Fireless Cooker is the best, most prac- 
tical and in the end the cheapest fireless cooker 
made isto place one in your kitchen for a thorough 
tryout. It’s impossible to do justice to it in de- 
scription or illustrations here. If satisfactory, 
keep it; if not, send it back. The trial wil! cost 
you nothing. 

The Acme boils, stews, roasts, fries and bakes, 
cooks any dish possible on your stove, retains all 
flavors, food more delicious and one-third the work, 
worry, and saves 75% in fuel alone. Makes your 
kitchen work a pleasure instead of drudgery. 

Our new 1910 model with its recent improve- 
ments and exclusive features makes the 































SECTIONAL 


FOALESS Goi 


in every way the best, most practical ever offer- 
ed the American housekeeper. The construction of 
the Acme is «ll metal—steel, and pure sheet alu- 
minum, positively sanitary; no wood toabsorb the 
odors or harbor the germs; absolutely rust-proof, 
special insulation and heat retaining features, pat- 
ented perforated heating elements, automatic 
steam valve,oven regulation; safe, easy to operate, 
wonderful laborsaver. Equipped with pure sheet 
aluminum vessels. Ask your dealer. he does 
not handle it, write us for full particulars of our 
30 days’ home trial plan and Free Book full 
of valuable information on fireless cookers. Don’t 
buy a fireless cooker of any kind until you learn 
all about the advantages of the Aeme over all 


others. Write today. 


ACME FIRELKSS COOKER Co. 
509 Main Street Quincy, Ill. 





Safeguard your health by using a Gem Ventilator. In- 
stantly adjustable to windows of different widths. Pre- 
vents draughts, rain, snow and dust. 

Ask your nearest hardware dealer or write for folder. 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





COLGATES 


FECTED ~*~ 


SHAVING CREAM 










Exact size of 
the trial tube 
we send for 4 






The 
perfected 
shaving 


cream. 
COLGATE & CO,, Dept.Y, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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of the incidents of the Revolution in China, 


especially on the battle-field. Not long ago Hl the Open Elevator Well 


s 
it was believed that the Japanese were the 
only Asiatics that really knew how to fight, 
and their courage was sometimes sneer- | 

a 


. PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE VALOR OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
H°’ enlightenment has changed many il Sur ity 


of the Chinese was shown by some 

















ingly called ‘‘ the valor of ignorance.” But 
it has been recently proved that there are 
other yellow men who ean fight. The 
Chinese have shown that they, too, are 
good soldiers, and, what is more, theirs is 
the valor of enlightenment. More valiant 
soldiers than those who participated in 
some of the battles of the Revolution have 
never shouldered arms, if we are to believe 
persons who witnessed some of the fiercest 
conflicts. One exhibition of Chinese 
bravery is graphically described by the 
Rev. J. H. Blackstone in a letter to the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions in 
New York City which appears in the New 
York Times. Mr. Blackstone and thirteen 
other foreigners were shut up in Nanking 
during the siege and assault by the Revo- 
lutionists which began »n November 7 last. 
| He first describes the sighting of the rebel 
= 
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N elevator, dumbwaiter or other kind of shaft creates, in case 

of fire, the most powerful and destructive draft imaginable. 

Fires naturally follow the direction of air currents. The more 

powerful the draft, the more surely and more quickly are the flames swept 
along by these air currents—growing in their ferocity and velocity. 

Every one is familiar with the great rush of air up elevator wells 
—increasing proportionately to the lheight or depth of the shaft. 
Literally, these shafts are chimneys—with an opening on each floor. 

Flames are irresistibly drawn to the elevator wells. They sweep 
to these, igniting all in their path, bursting forth at every opening. The 
rapid spreading of the fire is inevitable. 

The absurdity of open elevator wells has been clearly demon- 
strated thousands of times. Even now in many of our supposedly 
perfect buildings this simple but no less positive rule has been ignored. 

Every elevator shaft should be securely closed. It should 
not be possible for a fire to spread by the elevator shaft route. There 
is no excuse for any opening in the elevator shaft doors. _ If there is 
an opening, it should be closed by heavy wire glass. To willfully 
violate “ what experience has taught” is openly inviting danger. 

If nothing else in the building, present or future, is fireproof, the 
elevator well should be totally “boxed in” with The Dahlstrom 
Products. Better still, the Dahlstrom Products should replace all the 
obsolete inflammable trim of a building which ‘permits a fire to eat its 
way from room to room or floor to floor. 


army, the hurried flight of women and 

children from the city, and the locking of 

the gates, and then proceeds with his 
narrative: 

| Complete literature may be had upon request 

from our nearest {branch office or direct. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Order was kept throughout the city at 
the point of the sword. All who looted or 
in any way disturbed the peace were 
"7 immediately beheaded. 
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nd During the last week of the siege the Executive Offices, 55 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
mt city gates were closed and sealed, some of fs 

them being filled with earth and stone. \ 

. | With the exception of one day, when the 


soldiers let me down over the wall with a 
rope to get the mail, we were practically 
without intercourse with the outside 
world. 

On the night of the 28th, we were 
awakened by the booming of big guns 
near by, and on going outside to listen 
we could see the flash of the guns and hear 
the roar of the musketry in another attack 
on the South Gate Fort. The firing was 
almost incessant for nearly two hours. At 
the end of this time the heavy firing became 
more intermittent and finally dwindled 
down to occasional shots, by which we 
knew that the attack had failed and that 
the Revolutionists were again forced to 
retreat. 

On the 29th (Wednesday), toward eve- 
ning, quite a bombardment by heavy guns 
was carried on between the two forts at 
the north end of the city. This seemed 
to have no immediate result and gradually 
died down. A high point used as grave- 
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| Write for Our “Book of Designs ” 


beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and ~] 
Standard bookcases and how you will save 











land near our house afforded an excellent 
place to view the shelling. From this 
point we could discern firing from five 
different points outside the city. 
Thursday, the 30th, was the day that 
saw the hardest fighting and marked the 
time of victory. Early in the evening the 








money by placing them in your home. 
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The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 
non-binding doors,theabsenceof disfiguring iron bands, 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 
and high pb omen is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or 


GUNN FURNITURE (€0., 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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No blurred copies 


if you use 


MULTI KOPY 


CARBON PAPER. | 





You appreciate this picture if 
you have felt the exasperation of 
being “‘held-up’’ by an unreadable 
carbon-copy (for instance, in an 
important date looking like a°‘1’’ or 
a ‘7’; a letter in a man’s name 
being indistinguishable, etc.). But 
if you haven’t yet been troubled 
that way, it’s all the more reason 
why you should absolutely prevent 
its occurrence by instructing your 


stenographer to use only 


MARK 


TRADE 


ULT! 


CARBON PAPER 


Its wonderful chemical preparation, the re- 
sult of years of experimenting and experience, 
makes it absolutely non-fading, You can rub 
your finger across one of its copies and not 
make a blur, 

This scientific manufacture is further shown 
in that a sheet of MuLTIKopry makes 100 clear 
copies before usefulness is ended. And it is 
shown, too, by making 20 copies at the same 
writing, saving time and energy. 

Not only is MuttTiKory more economical 
than any other, but many a man has saved the 
decision of a law-suit by showing a clear 
MuttiKopy carbon record, Say “‘Halt” to all 
future carbon-copy troubles—send today for a 
free sample sheet of MULTIKopy. 

MuttiKopy is made in Black, Blue, Purple, 
Red and Green in six varieties that will make 
the following number of copies at one time, 
Regular Finish, It. wt., 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 
6. Hard Finish, It.wt.,16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
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are guaranteed to make 75.000 im- 
pressions of the letters “a” and ‘‘e” 
without clogging the type so as to 
show on the paper, 


F.S. Webster Co, *3i Sonera St 


Boston, Mass. 
Address all letters to the Home Office 
New York, 396-8 Broadway 


SALES 
OFFICES: 


Chicago, 222 W. Madison Street 
Philadelphia, 908 Walnut Street 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond Street 
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booming of cannon at the South Gate Fort 
began and soon was followed by a con- 
tinuous roar of musketry. We listened to 
this battle with tense interest, knowing 
that the Revolutionists would make a 
desperate effort to capture the fort this 
time, as it was their fourth attack. The 
big guns shot forth red flames which 
flashed against the smoke and clouds, 
adding to the weirdness of the tragedy. 

Later in the night very heavy firing 
started up at the northeast gate, outside of 
which there is a high mountain within half 
a mile of the wall. There had been con- 
tinuous light firing going on there for 
eighteen hours, and after midnight the 
firing increased to a regular bombardment. 
The day previous we had seen the Imperial 
tents at the first peak of this mountain, 
where 250 Imperial soldiers were stationed 
with rapid-firing and mountain guns. 
Above them, on a higher peak, we had 
seen the Revolutionists take a stand with 
mountain artillery. 

The fort just inside this northeast gate 
had two 6-inch and two 4.7-inch and two 
3-inch guns, these being manned by Tatar 
soldiers, probably because this fort is 
near to and overlooks the Tatar city. On 
the north side of the city are the Tiger 
and Lion Hill forts, both of which were in 
operation in this battle. With the three 
forts in operation and the two mountain 
artilleries also, we had by far the fiercest 
cannonading of the whole siege. Just be- 
fore daylight a fierce rush was made and a 
terrific burst of hand-bombs was heard and 
the victory was won. Eighty of the “‘ dare 
to die’ band had charged the height and 
with hand-bombs had driven off the Im- 
perialists, driving them to wild flight down 
the mountain. 

The courage and daring that it took for 
these young soldiers, almost boys, to make 
this hand-to-hand charge in the face of a 
hot fire from rapid-fire guns ean only be 
fully realized by a sight of the steep 


{ascent which they had to climb and the 


open space where they were exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. Few charges have been 
made that called for more bravery and 
daring than was displayed by these ‘‘ dare 
to die’’ men. No one can continue to say 
that the Japanese are more desperate 
fighters than the Chinese, for this war has 
shown in many ways that the Chinese 
soldier, with proper training, will make 
as good a fighter as the world can produce. 


The next morning Mr. Blackstone and 
his companions, looking through a tele- 
scope, saw that the rebels had taken 
Purple Mountain. The sight of the Revo- 
lutionists’ flags on the crest of the hill 
brought cheer to nearly everybody in the 
city. For two weeks the gates had been 
closed except for a few minutes each day, 
and for one week they had been sealed, 
making prisoners of the missionary and the 
other foreigners. Of the scenes after the 
battle and the trickery of Imperial soldiers 
who sympathized with the Revolutionists 
Mr. Blackstone has this to say: 


A large number of Imperial soldiers were 
quartered in an arsenal near us, and after 
they heard that their general had fied they 
turned loose upon the neighborhood to loot 
and plunder. The havoc they wrought was 
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Why I am Not the 
“Cigar King of America”’ 


My method of selling cigars makes it absolute. 
ly impossible for the man who buys cigars through 
regular trade channels and sells them over the 
counter, to compete with me in the matter of 
quality or price. This is not a boastful or ex. 
aggerated claim, as I see it. 
It is a plain statement of eco- 
nomic fact. 

The reason why the vast ma- 
jority of smokers do not buy 
their cigars from me by mail 
is that buying cigars by mail 
means buying by the box in- 
stead of singly or in twos or 
threes. Custom is hard to 
change. Not in many years will 
smokers, as a class, buy a box 
of cigars at a time. 

Yet all the arguments are in 
favor of buying by the box. The 
man who keeps a box of cigars 
at home or in his desk or who 
puts a box in his suit case when 
he starts on a trip, smokes a uni- 
form brand of cigars and does. 
not have to depend on the qual- 
ity and condition of the cigars 
offered in the retail stores wher- 
ever he chances to be. I have 
about 20,000 customers who 
have been convinced by trying 
my cigars that my selling plan 
can offer a better cigar for the 
money. 

The filler of my Panatela is clean, 
long Havana leaf—not shorts or 
cuttings and not “seed” Havana, 
but real Havana grown in Cuba. 
The wrapper is genuine Sumatra. 
I manufacture this tobacco into 
hand-made cigars in my clean, 
wholesome Philadelphia factory, 
employing only skilled adult men 
cigarmakers. My customers are not 
cigar dealers. My customers are the 
men who smoke the cigars that I 
make, who buy them from me by 
the boxat as near tlie actual factory 
cost as it is possible to buy cigars. 

My Panatela shown here is the 
ten cent cigar of the retailer. I sell 
it to you for $5.00 per 100. 

Here is my offer: 
request, send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval to a reader of 
The Literary Digest, express pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining forty at 
my expense, and no charge for 
the ten smoked, ifhe is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 
In ordering please enclose business card or give reference 
and state whether you prefer mild, medium or strong cigars. 


HERBERT SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 


I will, upon 










SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 
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AND SHAPE 
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3-in-One” is a household oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust— 
Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 


ing any furniture, fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 


Trial bottle sent free. 
3 1IN1 OIL CO. 
42 YH, Broadway, New York 
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awful. Early the next morning I made a| 
tour through the district which had been 
plundered, and it looked as tho the houses 
had been turned inside out. 

The streets were strewn with litter and | 
things that had been cast aside. The local | 
police were up in arms hunting for the | 
seldiers who had been looting. As fast as | 
they caught them these soldiers were he-| 
headed in brutal fashion. 

We had heard that the gunners in| 
charge of the big guns of the Imperial forts | 
at Nanking were all Revolutionists, and on 
December 3,we had a very interesting con- 
yersation with them. They said the Im- 
perialist officer would stand behind them 
with drawn sword and tell them to shoot 
or he would kill them. Then they would 
shoot to miss purposely. Then the officer 
would try it himself, but would come still 
farther from the mark. So the officer 
would tell the gunner to shoot again and 
point out the place to hit. The gunner 
would sight it and ask the officer to see 
if the aim was correct. Then at the 
moment when the officer stept aside the | 
gunner would twist the wheel and throw | 
the gun off the mark. | 

Imagine the courage which it took for 
these gunners purposely to miss the Revo- 
lutionists while they were compelled to. 
stand and take the fire from the Revolu- | 
tionists against them ! 





HOW OGLESBY BEAT THE RAILROAD 


\ ]% hear so much these days about 

workers who fail to get compensation 
for accidents that it is refreshing to learn of 
one man who finally had the laugh on the 
railroad company. And aloud, long laugh 
it was, for the story bégins with Rube 
Oglesby as a humble brakeman, taking 
orders from the railroad, and’ ends with 
Oglesby as Chairman of the State Railroad 
Commission, giving orders to the same 
road. The humor of it gets an extra touch 
from the fact that if the railroad had 
settled the young brakeman’s claim at the 
start, it all never would have happened. 
Back in December, 1892, Rube Oglesby, 
nineteen years old, was a brakeman on a 
Missouri Pacific freight train running out 
of Kansas City. Near Independence, 
Missouri, the train was stopt rather sud- 
denly. A car with worm-eaten sills was 
snapt in two and Oglesby was caught 
under the débris. The thermometer was 
at zero and it required three hours to 
rescue the young man. His right leg had to 
be amputated seven inches from the hip 
joint; the flesh of his left leg between the 
knee and the ankle was torn loose from the 
bone. It was eighteen months before he 
was able to work. The railroad company 
did not give him money enough to pay his 
hospital expenses. All this we are told by 
C. P. Connolly, writing in Everybody's 
Magazine on ‘Big Business and the 
Bench.” We quote literally from Mr. 
Connolly: 


Oglesby sued the Missouri Pacific. He 
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**Colonade” Apartments, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sellers & Marquis, Roofers. 
J. W. McKecknie, Architect. 





Best For Apartment Houses _ | Special Note 
HE ‘SCOLONADE”’ apartments in Kansas | We advise incor- 
City, Mo., illustrated herewith, have Barrett | porating in plans 
Specification Roofs. the full wording of 


The owners selected this kind of eas because | The Barrett Speci- 
they wanted first of all the least expensive roof which 
would give proper protection. 


As a Barrett Specification Roof will last 20 years and 
over without care or attention and as its cost is less 
than that of any other permanent roof covering, 
they made no mistake on that point. 


The owners wanted Jw annual charges, and Barrett 
Specification Roofs were satisfactory in that respect however the fol- 
as they require no painting or care. lowing is suggested: 
chene re are ecuidesed by hrc underwriters as alow barsine | ROOFING—Stall be 
construction and as such take the base rate of insurance, every- . eee Seem 
thing was satisfactory on that point. eee yg a 
It’s always the same story—when ultimate costs and’ satis- |-4; 


1 , \ tC tion, revised August 
factory service are carefully considered, Barrett Specification 15, i911, using a 
Roofs are selected. Aets terials specified, and 
Further information about Barrett Specification Roofs will be | subject to the inspec- 


supplied free on request. tion requirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati § Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans ae 
Seattle London, Eng. 
Canadian Offices :— Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver * 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. wh 








fication, in order to 
avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired 




















got a judgment for $15,000 in July, 1894. 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 

will not scratch, mar, or stain hardwood floors, 

—are noise - proof, and wear indefinitely. 
‘““FELTOID”’ Casters and Tips are made of an indestructible, resili- 
ent material which serves as a cushion tread, receives and absorbs the im- 
pact,and insures Absolute Floor and Rug Protection. f ; 
Furniture and Hardware Dealers will supply yéu | 


You just try them;—and make sure that “FELTOID” is 

stamped on every Wheel and Tip. Insiston having “FEL- 
TOID” Casters or Tips put on all new furniture you 

purchase—it should cost you nothing extra. 

Send a postal anyway for booklet C 9. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 


Sore Manvracturers 
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in a Hat 


Every genuine Mallory 
Hat bears this Mallory 
trade mark 


The Men You Meet 


are the men who wear Mallory 


Hats. Not clothing-store 
figures nor society dandies— 
but real men, who pay for 
what they want but not a 
penny more than it’s worth. 
They are men of refinement, 
who appreciate high value. 
Even outside of the cravenet- 
ting process, controlled ex- 
clusively by Mallory for all 
hats, a feature that keeps it 
proof against rain, snow and 
sun, there is the money’s full 
worth in every Mallory Hat. 
Mallory Hats are made in 
styles of dignity; always 
abreast of the times, and are 
to be had in all the right col- 
ors and attractive shapes. The 
fur felt is of highest quality. 
Mallory dealers always carry 
a complete line. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 





Office: 
13 Astor PI1., cor. Broadway, scien 
Factory: D. 7c ticut 
Our New York store is at 


1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street 
Boston Store : New Location, 30 Boylston St. 


in 
Your 
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Window 
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PENCILS 


set too high a standard 

of quality for successful 
imitation. 

17 degrees and Copying. 








“ Koh-i-noor” Pencils supplied by 
high-class stationers, dealers in 
drawing materials, artists’ supplies 
z Illustrated list on application to 
——s L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
34, East 23rd Street, New York : 
and Koh-t-noor House, London, England. 
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In December, 1896, after the Supreme 
Court had considered the case for eight 
months, the judgment was affirmed, six 
judges out of seven concurring. Four 
months later, on March 30, 1897, the court 
granted the Missouri Pacific a rehearing. 
In the following May, after three oral argu- 
ments, and after the case had been before 
the Supreme Court for more than a year, 
the same six judges again agreed that 
Oglesby was entitled to his $15,000. Seven 
months later, the court reopened the case 
anew. It was reargued, and now, after 
twenty months of consideration, the court 
again decided against the Missouri Pacific. 
Five months later, they gave the railway 
another throw in the game of chance, 
and granted a third rehearing. 

A year later, on May 30, 1899, after the 
case had been before the court for more 
than three years, after it had been orally 
argued five different times before the same 
court, after it had been three times decided 
in Oglesby’s favor, it was decided against 
him, and sent back for a new trial. 

The case was again tried, in a different 
county from the one where it had before 
been tried, and Oglesby got another judg- 
ment of $15,000. On June 15, 1903, nearly 
eleven years after his injuries were received, 
seven years after the case had been first 
submitted to the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, that court decided against Oglesby, 
and refused to allow him another trial. 
The Missouri Pacific had asked, and re- 
ceived, three rehearings. The Supreme 
Court now refused Oglesby one. 

Twenty-four jurors, none of whom was 
from Oglesby’s own county, two circuit 
judges, and eight judges of the Supreme 
Court had decided for Oglesby. Four of 
the Supreme Court judges now decided 
against him, and their decision was final. 
All but sufficient judges to turn the decision 
had gradually gone over to the railway, and 
an election had brought the required 
reenforcements. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
had already held that it was the duty of a 
railway company to use reasonable care to 
see that its cars were in good condition, and 
that it owed this duty to its employees as 
well as to the public. The Missouri Pacific 
did not want to have the doctrine laid down 
in Missouri by a State court. That was 
why it fought this case so long and so 
relentlessly. 


Unfortunate men like Oglesby usually 
find somebody that is ready to champion 
their causes. In this case there happened 
to be a newspaper man who had the courage 
to say some very unmistakable things 
about the court, and others who figured 
less conspicuously in the affair. Mr. Con- 
nolly continues his narrative: 


Two years before the final decision in 
Oglesby’s case, the State Supreme Court 
had said in a judicial opinion that “ free 
speech is as inevitable a concomitant and 
adjuvant of personal liberty, as necessary to 
the latter’s existence as vital air to the 
lungs, or locomotion to the body.” J. M. 
Shepherd, the editor of the Warrensburg 
Standard Herald, published at Oglesby’s 
home, seems to have construed this dictum 
literally and liberally; for on June 19, 
1903, four days after the Supreme Court 
had finally decided the Oglesby case, he 
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Look for name y| 
in shoe 


. 


Flexsole 


Are Your Feet 


Tender ? 


The Florsheim Flexsole, a light, 
flexible, specially designed shoe 
for tender and aching feet, 
gives the protection of an 
ordinary sole; hard pavements 
and cobble stones will never 
bother you. No breaking in 
—gives buoyancy to the step 
like a cushion. 


If you have foot troubles ask your shoe- 
man about T! lorsheim or send 
us your order and we will have it filled by 
our nearest dealer. 


Price $6.00 
Most “Florsheim” Styles $5.00 
Write for Seated loose leaf booklet con- 
taining 25 of the leading styles — it's free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
559 Adams Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates, 


New Typewriter *18 


A Remarkable Ty, 
Overcoat Pocket. 
of $100 Machine. 
Bennett Portable T; 





writer, Carried in Grip orin 

tandard Keyboard. i fag 

Over 22,000 in Daily Use. 
has less than 


secret of our 818 price. 

It's built in the famous 
liott-Fisher Bil- 

ling Machine 





A. Q. Bennett Typewriter Co.,366 lg New York 
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exprest his opinion of the court as freely 
as he breathed: 

“The Supreme Court has, at the whip- 
erack of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, sold 
its soul to the corporations, and allowed 
Rube Oglesby to drag his wrecked frame 
through this life without even the pitiful 
remuneration of a few paltry dollars. 
Learned men of the law say that Rube 
Oglesby had the best damage suit against a 
corporation ever taken to the Supreme 
Court. . . . Each election has seen the 
hoisting of a railway attorney to the 
Supreme bench, and when that body was 
to the satisfaction of the Missouri Pacific, 
the onslaught to kill the Oglesby case 


“The victory of the railroad has been 

complete, and the corruption of the 
Supreme Court has been thorough. It has 
reversed and stultified itself in this case 
until no sane man can have any other 
opinion but that the judges who concurred 
in the opinion dismissing the Oglesby case 
have been bought in the interest of the 
railroad. . . . The corporations have long 
owned the legislature, now they own the 
Supreme Court, and the citizen who 
applies to either for justice against the 
corporation gets nothing....... 
. “ The quivering limb that Rube Oglesby 
left beneath the rotten freight car on Inde- 
pendence Hill, and his blood that stained 
the right of way of the soulless corporation, 
have been buried beneath the wise legal 
verbiage of a venal court, and the wheels 
of the Juggernaut will continue to grind out 
men’s lives, and a crooked court will con- 
tinue to refuse them and their relatives 
damages, until the time comes when 
Missourians, irrespective of politics, rise up 
in their might and slay at the ballot-box 
the ‘corporation-bought lawmakers of the 
State.” 

After that, naturally, Shepherd was 
requested to appear before the Supreme 
Court. The court devoted sixty printed 
pages in the Missouri Reports to explaining 
why they fined Shepherd five hundred 
dollars and costs, “* the defendant to stand 
committed until the same is paid.’”’ One 
brand from this burning is werthy of 
rescue. The court said that ‘“‘ when the 
temples of justice become polluted and 
are not kept pure and clean, the founda- 
tions of free government are undermined 
and the institution itself threatened.’”’ That 
truth was worth the labor of all the other 
fifty-nine pages. 

Sentence was pronounced on Shepherd 
at ten o’clock in the morning. One hour 
after the news reached Warrensburg, the 
citizens made up the five hundred dollars 
and costs, and wired the amount to Jeffer- 
son City in time to be paid before the court 
met at two o’clock. Then they turned out 
at the railway station with a brass band, 
welcomed Shepherd home, and made 
a in the public square applauding 

im. 

L. S. Hickman, a Warrensburg merchant, 
took Oglesby out of a livery barn and 
groomed him for the office of State Railway 
Commissioner. Oglesby was nominated, 
and led his ticket in the State by seven 
thousand votes more than the next highest 
man. Then his ‘associates on the com- 
mission elected him chairman of that body. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt that if Rube 
Oglesby had been a lawyer, the citizens of 
Missouri would have elected him justice of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri; for em- 
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What This 
Smile Really Is 


It is the reflection of good 
cheer, of health, ofa rested, 
energetic body, of optimism 
—the result of sleep on an 
Ostermoor Mattress. 

The soft, downy substance ot 
the Ostermoor, built into these 
resilient, springy layers, makes 
sleep vearfal and energy-restoring. 
You must rise feeling happy—eager 
for the day’s work or play—with 
the Ostermoor Smile beaming on 
your countenance. 


** Built—Not Stuffed’’ 
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claim. It is fact. 


Avoid “ just-as-gocds”—they are oft just as good. 


prepaid, on the da =| your check or postal order is received. 
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is not sold merely on its ability to make people comfort- 
Its other point and the big point is its long service. 
People have had Ostermoors in constant use for periods of from 
five years up to half acentury, and there’s no sign they won’t be 
able to use these mattresses for the rest of their lives. 
We have thousands of letters to prove it. 


Write for 144-page Book and Samples 


It shows how the Ostermoor Mattress is “ built—not stuffed,’’ why it doesn’t 
mat or lump and is positively water-proof, vermin-proof and dust-proof. 

Insist upon the Oster- 
moor name and trademark. When necessary we will ship a mattress, express 
We send it 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 nights’ trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Children are eager for Ralston— 


they never tire of it. It has the 
delicious flavor of whole wheat. 
You can serve it, morning after 
morning, and it will taste just as 
good—be just as welcome as it was 
the first day. Ralston never stays 
on the pantry shelf—children like 
it, and want it every morning. Give 
your children 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


and you will be giving them'the very 
food that they most need to build 
them up and keep them strong. 


Ralston is a solid, commonsense 
food of natural wheat color, with all 
of the flavor and nutriment of the 
whole wheat left in. 

Ralston is not factory cooked 
—but fresh cooked, every morn- 
ing, in your own kitchen—and 
brought to your table, tempting 

, sand delicious. 
iServe with milk 
or cream and 
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| one cup, when cook- 
| ed makesa breakfact 
i for six. Geta pack- 
jam age today—for your 
children’s sake. 
You will like it, too. 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try it too. 


Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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bedded in the tiles of tne floor in the 
entrance to the Supreme Court building in 
Jefferson City are the words, ‘‘ The Welfare 
of the People is the Supreme Law.” 





TRAVELING ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


T was two o’clock in the morning when 
H. P. Shearman climbed into the 
basket of a big balloon at Pittsfield, Mass., 
told the men at the ropes to let go, and 
shot upward into the dark. That was the 
beginning of one of the most picturesque 
and hazardous aerial voyages ever made. 
In a few minutes he was 2,000 feet from 
the earth. To his horror he discovered 
that the appendix of his gas-bag was tied 
hard and fast. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to open it in any way 
possible, for delay might result in the bag 
bursting and sending the lone passenger 
hurtling to certain death. In order to 
reach the appendix Mr. Shearman had to 
climb up a single rope, carrying a knife in 
his mouth. He reached it in time, and, 
holding to the rope with one hand, slashed 
appendix, string and all. Like some other 
operations on the appendix, it was not 
without peril, but this time it was the sur- 
geon who was in danger. There was a 
rush of gas from the rent in the balloon. 
He tried to dodge the poisonous vapor, 
but a gust of it struck him full in the face. 
He felt himself losing consciousness, and 
in a moment there was a sensation of 
falling. Continuing Mr. Shearman’s own 
story, as published in The Outlook: 


I was brought to by the jerking of the 
basket as the trail-rope dashed 300 feet 
below over some trees. I was hanging 
with my arms and shoulders over the 
corner of the basket, the rest of my body 
inside. By some miraculous chance I 
escaped a 3,000-foot drop, landing in the 
small racing-basket hanging eighteen feet 
below me. Realizing in a dazed kind of 
way that the balloon must have struck a 
cold current and was descending on to the 
trees, I seized a bag of sand and emptied 
some ballast overboard. Then I bent 
over the basket, peering down in the dark- 
ness to see where I was, but the low, heavy 
clouds obscured the moon, and I could see 
only blackness beneath me. I knew, how- 
ever, it was a forest of some kind by the 
crashing of my trail-rope through the tree- 
tops. It is a curious experience, this drag- 
ging over a forest at night. Very much 
as if one were in a boat, trolling with a 
huge fish-line. Suddenly there is a tre- 
mendous bite as some-monster fish in the 
depths beneath seizes the line, and the 
car is shaken like a cockle-shell. Luckily 
the monster lets go, so on you sweep again. 
Three hundred feet in darkness below the 
huge trail-rope can be heard crashing 
through the branches, while sometimes it 
leaps 200 feet in the air as the balloon, 
lightened by the weight of the dragging 
rope, rises, only. to descend again in a few 
seconds. Sometimes it gets caught, and 
then, if you are traveling fast, it is well to 
hold tight in the car. More often, like an 
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Your barber doesn’t 
use a scraper 


He uses an old-fashioned razor, 
such as the ‘‘Universal” because 
its diagonal draw cut is the 
only principle that severs each 
hair without scraping and 
irritating the face. 


















He will also tell you that 
the ‘‘Universal’”? has a 
hollow ground blade 
vastly superior in temper 
and keenness to anything 
heretofore put out with 
a safety razor, and that 
quickness, comfort and 
safety are always attained 
through the self-regula- 
ting ‘‘Universal’’ Guard. 
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“Universal” 
$2.50 everywhere 


With “ Universal” Strop $3.00 
Complete Traveler’s Set $5.00 


Let the Master Cutlers 
mail you their Guide 
to Shaving Comfort. 


Landers, 
\ Frary & 
=) Clark, 


\ 


413 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. 











For 36 years we have been paying our customets 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 

which we can recommend after the must Pvieth § 
personal investigatuiun. iease ask for Loan List No. 71/ 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 





Free from disagreee 
able Taste and Odor 


because it’s pure. 
Not an emulsion. 


Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


Easily di- 

gested — 

does not 

“stick to the 

tongue” does not “repeat.” Bottled 

by Peter Moller in his own factory 

at the Norway fisheries. 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York Sole Agents 
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angry snake, it smashes the trees right and 
left, dealing them fearful blows with its 
powerful tail. 

Having thrown over ballast, I soon began 
to rise, and the dark, indefinite outlines of 
the ground beneath me became swallowed 
up in misty gray; then, as I mounted 
higher, the dark, gray mists became lighter, 
till finally I found myself among the cloud- 
tops, ascending into a new world flooded 
with brilliant moonlight. The very clouds 
that seemed so dark and damp as I passed 
through them now appeared beneath me 
like a beautiful moonlit sea—like many 
experiences in life, not pleasant to pass 
through, but beautiful when viewed under 
the romantic light of reminiscence. Only 
afew moments ago I was dragging over 
tree-tops in the darkness, half-dazed, and 
not knowing where I was going. Now I 
was in the midst of a world of light, right 
up among the sparkling stars, gliding 
smoothly, silently through space, with 
only the vaulted firmament above and the 
clouds beneath. 


Mr. Shearman gives a wonderfully vivid 
description of what he saw while floating 
far above the clouds. He was 10,000 feet 
above the earth for a good deal of the time. 
He goes on: 

Occasionally I passed over black abysses, 
gaping in the midst of the surrounding 
whiteness, and once, in a very black patch, 
I detected a tiny globule of light creeping 
across, which I knew to be an engine movy- 
ing on the earth. Almost straight over- 
head, sometimes hidden by the huge sphere 
above me, was the moon, flooding the 
world with its soft, weleome light. The 
arched vault above was studded with 
sparkling stars, far larger than they ever 
appeared from the earth. Toward the 
east hung Orion, the mighty hunter, while 
to the northwest Ursa Major was outlined 
with seven brilliant stars. But brightest 
of all to me gleamed the polar star, for by 
it alone I was able to tell my direction. 

All night I floated alone in this fairy 
world, with the moon and stars above and 
the clouds beneath, without a sound to 
break the stillness, and with no moving 
thing but the shadow of my balloon on the 
white clouds beneath, which, like a phan- 
tom, dogged my trail all night. 


Then, he says, the sun rose and his 
fairy kingdom vanished. It was 5.20 
o'clock. He guessed that he was traveling 
northeast by east, at the rate of thirty- 
five miles an hour. Several times he was 
within a few hundred feet of the ground, 
but was unable to locate his position. He 
passed over one town, which he afterward 
learned was Franklin, N. H. Most of the 
inhabitants were still asleep, but he saw 
one man of whom he could inquire as to 
his location. He heard only the words 
“New Hampshire,” when the man yelled 
back an answer. He wanted to be sure that 
there was no danger of his drifting out 
over the sea. Later, when he was more 
than 8,000 feet from the ground, Mr. 
Shearman struck a cold current of air and 
the balloon increased its speed. Clouds 
gathered under him and he was unable to 
tell whether he was over land or sea. We 
quote further: 
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“Turned Down” 
because of “Acid Mouth” 


NSOUND, discolored teeth and a tainted breath are 
even more indicative of digestion and physical con- 
dition too weak for the struggles of business, than 

they are of careless personal habits, for— 
Even careful brushing does not insure your teeth 
against decay if your dentifrice is not efficient. 


TOOTH 


PEBECO rast: 


Pebeco is the one dentifrice that preserves as well as cleanses, for it 
counteracts the great cause of decay and discoloration— Acid Mouth.’’ : 


Experience the feeling of freshness that follows its use. Watch the ° 
stubborn spots of discoloration fade and disappear. If you smoke, Pebeco 
will clear away the odor of tobacco from your breath. 


Send for a 10-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and learn the true power and value of Pebeco 
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Pebeco Tooth Paste is a scientific product of the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany. It is to preserve and cleanse the teeth, not merely to wash 
them and to taste pleasant. 

Its effectiveness and the extra large size of the regular tubes make Pebeco the 
most economical dentifrice you can buy. ‘These big tubes are 50 cents. Ask your 
druggist, but send today for Trial Tube and Test Papers. 


LEHN & FINK, 107 William Street, New York 
Originators of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum—the powder free from greasiness 
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BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
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chial and Asthmatic Troubles. Give prompt and 
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Unlimited Guarantee. 
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My illustrated book, “ Self-Development Without Exercise,” sent to you Free upon request. Agents wanted everywhere. 
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—faithful reproductions of American 
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know them on sight. You will find one 
beautiful bird picture in each packet of 
Chiclets. Send us any fifty of these pic- 
tures with ten cents in stamps and we will 
send you—free—our splendid Bird Album. 
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either find out where I was or land. As I 
leaned over the basket endeavoring to 
pierce the mass of clouds in which I was 
about to dive, I noticed that they were 
seething and writhing in all*ditections as 
they swept along underneath at a speed of 
about fifty miles an hour. Lifting two 
bags of ballast and placing them in reserve 
for instant use, I fixt my ropes so that I 
knew where to lay my hands on them. 
Then I pulled the valve rope, and, the gas 
rushing out with a sigh, I sank downward 
toward the seething mass of clouds be- 
neath me. As I neared them the wind 
was whistling weirdly over their tops—a 
ghastly sound that seemed like the shim- 
mering of shrouds. The next second I 
was swallowed up in the mist of the vapors. 
Currents of air rushed by me from all 
points of the compass, whistling through 
the rigging of my balloon and rocking it 
in all directions. My trail-rope was wrig- 
gling like a live serpent till lost in the fog 
beneath. I could not see where I was 
going. The blinding fog completely shut 
me in. I had checked the velocity of my 
fall, tho my statoscope still recorded a 
descent. I knew I must be driving for- 
ward at a fearful speed. It was like leaping 
in the dark; I strained my eyes to catch 
sight of the earth, but could discern noth- 
ing but a seething, impenetrable wall of 
fog into which I was blindly sinking. I 
could hear nothing but the uncanny whir- 
ring of the wind. Then suddenly I heard 
and felt my trail-rope dragging over trees. 
Yet, on looking down over the edge of the 
basket, I could see nothing but blinding 
mist. In another second dense masses of 
trees were rushing by underneath me with 
terrific speed. It would be suicide to at- 
tempt a landing. I might even be head- 
ing for a mountainside. In a flash I threw 
out ballast, then clung to the life-lines as 
my basket dashed down on the trees. On 
I crashed through their tops at breakneck 
speed, smashing branche. right and left, 
banged and jolted, holding on for dear life 
as my basket was tilted at every conceiva- 
ble angle. Then the huge bag in front 
rose once more and drew me up through 
the clouds into the silence of the upper air. 

It was now 6.25 a.m. My barograph re- 
corded an altitude of 4,500 feet. I had 
not the slightest idea in what direction I 
was going until about a quarter of an hour 
later, when I was able to use my compass 
through a thin patch in the clouds, and 
found I was going north-northeast by east, 
but a trifle more east than before. There 
appeared to be three currents. The one 
beneath, in which were the clouds, was 
traveling at about fifty miles an hour 
toward the northeast. The stratum above 
the clouds was headed northeast by east, 
while the upper currents were going almost 
straight toward the east. I tried a sec- 
ond time to get an equilibrium where I 
could see the earth, but the storm currents 
were too erratic, and I was forced to rise 
and resort to my former course just above 
the clouds, avoiding the higher permanent 
westerlies, which would carry me still more 
directly toward the open sea. 

I noticed some strange meteorological 
phenomena. Huge storm-cups passed 
under me, about three miles in diameter, 
with the circulation whirling round their 
sides clockwise, while in the center at the 
bottom the vapors were speeding along at 
about fifty miles per hour toward the north- 
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west, so that they passed obliquely under 
my line of flight. They were, as I named 
them, huge cups or basins in the clouds, 
and as my balloon passed over the edge 
it was drawn down toward the center and 
whirled round from left to right so fast 
that I became giddy; then, as I neared the 
opposite side, I was carried up over the 
irregular edge of the huge basin which 
passed under me out of sight. Several of 
these storm-cups passed beneath me go- 
ing at a more rapid rate than the current 
I was in, and I noticed the same uncanny 
whistling of the wind as they fled by under- 
neath. I valved in the center of one, but 
sank into such a mist and pandemonium 
of currents that I was glad to ascend out 
of them. While examining the weather 
map the previous day with Professor Mil- 
ham, of the Department of Meteorology at 
Williams, we had noticed a cyclonic area 
of low-pressure over the northwest evi- 
dently on its way eastward, which he 
warned me was traveling fast and might 
arrive to-night where I was. The monster 
had evidently exceeded expectations and 
had traversed about 1,200 miles since eight 
o'clock of the previous day, and had its 
center, I presumed, over the flood plain of 
the St. Lawrence, while I was getting the 
southwest winds that would naturally go 
to make up its anti-clockwise circulation 
on its southeastern border and in which 
these storm-cups were traveling, storms 
within a storm. 

I was being swept along 6,000 feet above 
the earth by an unseen but irresistible 
power through a vast open space in the 
bowels of a cyclone; between two impene- 
trable strata of clouds thousands of feet 
apart, the lower ones racing by beneath 
with the speed of an express-train, the 
upper ones brooding over the scene like a 
pall, obscuring sun and sky. Never will I 
forget the majestic grandeur of the storm 
scene.as I saw it from the upper air. The 
rapid progress of the storm clouds, like 
huge armies advancing to war; the seeth- 
ing and writhing of the vapors directly 
beneath, like foes struggling in combat; 
the tremendous sweep of the view, ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach; the 
low, uncanny howling of the winds, sound- 
ing like storm demons at play; the ex- 
hilarating thrill of sheer height, that 
seemed to inspire the whole scene with an 
awful grandeur of its own—all conspired to 
stamp on my memory an impression that 
will never be effaced. There is no place 
where one can behold scenes of such tran- 
secending beauty, such tremendous gran- 
deur, and so absolutely different from all 
other scenery, as when gliding through 
the upper air in the basket of a balloon. 


Mr. Shearman was hopelessly lost at 7 
A.M., and drifting he knew not where. He 
felt more lonely than he had ever been 
before. It seemed that he was entirely cut 
off from the world of tangible things. Here 
is his own description of his descent, which 
came very near being fatal: 


I had been on the lookout during the 
last hour for a thin spot in the clouds 
through which I might slip down, but I 
had not been able to find any break in the 
dense mass. But about ten minutes after 
seven I saw an opening in the clouds al- 
most straight beneath, in the direction I 
was going, through which could be seen a; 
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2,000,000 Stylish Ankles 
“Holeproof-Clad” 





A [IF 
&y Ms 


For Smart Women 





For Up-to-Date Men 


_A million men, women and children are wearing Holeproof Hose. There are two 
million neatly dressed ankles belonging to people who ‘‘know what’s what,” clad in 


these hose. 


A million people have seen the folly of ‘‘old-time’’ hose that wear out 


ina week. You'll see it, too, just as soon as you try ‘*‘ Holeproof.” 
Six pairs of ‘‘Holeproof” are guaranteed to wear without holes for six months. 


But that doesn’t mean they are coarse or 
Ask the dealer to show you the sz/k ‘ 


unsightly. The facts are quite the reverse. 
‘Holeproof ” for men and women—and the 


cotton ‘‘ Holeproof” also, in the new Spring colors. 


FA 


Holeprao 


We pay for our yarn an average of 70 cents 
a pound. It is 3-ply Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton, the finest, softest cotton that grows. 

We could buy common yarn for 30 cents, 
but it would be 2-ply—coarse, heavy and hot. 

Every pair of “Holeproof” is backed by 
our thirty-nine years of experience. These 
are the original guaranteed hose. 

We spend $55,000 a year for inspection. 

Don’t you want to try such hose? 


Carl Soichl 


Look for the signature above on the toe of 
each pair, if you want to be sure you are get- 
ting theggenuine “ Holeproof.” “There are 
scores of imitations, so one must be careful. 


WOMEN 


Pus 


osiery 


AND CHILDREN 


Six pairs of “Holeproof” cost $1.50 up to 
$3.00, according to finish and weight. Silk 
““Holeproof,” three pairs guaranteed three 
months— $2.00 for men’s—$3.00 for women’s. 

The genuine “ Holeproof” are sold in your 
town. We'll tell you the dealers’ names on 
request, or ship direct where there’s no dealer 
near, charges prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Write for free book,““How 
to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
118 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 





td., London, Can., Dis- 
\tributors for Canada 
Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Reg. U.S. 
Mexico, Agents for Mexican Pat. Office, 1906 
{Republic 
(299) 





Dee Your Hote bnteuret? 
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Strength : Speed : 


The PIERCE SINGLE CYLINDER is the very best single cylinder motorcycle 
made. Compare its strong, dignified lines with any other motorcycle. The large 
tubing frame gives great strength and eliminates separate tanks. @The strong motor 
with roller bearings, mechanical valves, magneto ignition and automatic carburetor is 
not of the excessive high speed type and consequertly will not shake to pieces. 
from 4 to 55 miles per hour and power to climb 










M\\ This company also manufactures the world 


MOTO 
Symmetry : Simplicity 

















Speed 
hills that other singles and even twins can not. 
famous Pierce Four Cylinder Motor- 


cycle and Pierce Bicycles. 
Write for Catalog “‘LD” 


Y The Pierce Cyele Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Four Car Owners in 
Every Five Use 
the Reliable 


Stewart 
Speedometer 


An Absolute Necessity on Every Car 


They tell you the exact speed of your 
car, and it’s necessary to know, to 
avoid accidents, arrest and fines. 
They tell you what your car can do on 
a nice stretch of country road. It’s 
good to know if your car is really do- 
ing its best. 

They keep an accurate count of the 
miles covered, which helps you on 
your tire adjustments—a big item on 
which to save money—to say nothing 
of auditi your ine and oil sup- 
plies. They are indispensable when 
touring; the trip register keeps you on 
the right road, cheeking your guide- 
book to the tenth of a mile. 

Open dial—big figures, 

easily read; magnetic prin- 

ciple—remarkably accurate 

—slow moving parts — no 

wear; beautiful workman- 

ship—best procurable ma- 

terials; ballan 
jewel bearings— 
positive odometer— 
no springs; 100,000- 
mile season regis- | 4 
ter, 100-mile trip, 
can be reset to any 
tenth of a mile; un- 
breakable fiexible 
shaft—drop forged swivel joint 
which will out wear the car; 
noiseless road wheel gears. 


Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years 
There is a quality reason back of the popularity of the 
STEWART SPEEDOMETER. There isa quantity 
reason back of the price. 
Speedometers, $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 

Send for handsome 1912 catalog telling you wa, 
we can make the best speedometer at the lowest 
price. WRITE TODAY 











————— a 
STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
1895 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 

Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 

Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 

s Angeles, Mi i Indi i 





ondon, r Paris 
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flat plowed field with part of a lake visible 
on the far side. Hastily looking at my 
compass, I found I was now going almost 
due east. So I decided to land right on 
that field if I could make it in time to 
avoid the lake. I was 6,000 feet above 
the ground, with the wind carrying me 
nearer the lake every second. There was 
no time to be lost. I seized the valve-rope, 
pulling the valves wide open. Down I 
swooped in the empty space beneath, 
clouds and air rushing up by me. But, in 
spite of the rapidity of my drop, I was 
being carried dangerously near the lake. 
I valved again, and the ground beneath 
seemed to rush right up at me. At’ the 
| same instant the swift surface wind caught 
| me, sweeping me right toward the lake. I 
quickly threw out ballast to break my fall. 
Down I swept over the plowed field with 
the speed of aracing aeroplane. In another 
second the ground was streaking by only 
ten feet beneath me. I slashed my anchor 
rope; pulled the rip-cord, rending the 
huge bag from top to bottom; cut loose 
an extra drag, and braced myself firmly in 
the basket. Down we came, right in the 
center of the field. The deflated bag, seized 
by the powerful breeze, filled out like a 
huge sail, dragging the basket after it over 
the ground as if it had been a shell. On 
we bumped and banged at a lively speed 
across the field, right along a loose stone 
wall, with the basket bounding from 
boulder to boulder, as if made of rubber. 
I was just congratulating myself on a safe 
landing as the speed began to diminish 
with the trail-rope and anchor retarding 
progress behind, when suddenly, I have 
not the slightest idea how, I received a 
blow of some kind and was rendere 
unconscious. 

I woke up several hours later, comfort- 
ably tucked in bed in a cozy little room at 
the Lewiston Hospital, Maine. The nurse 
informed me that I had been picked up at 
twenty minutes after seven that morning 
by Mr. Estes, on whose estate I had 
landed, only a few yards from Lake 
Auburn. The sea was fifteen miles to the 
east, and Pittsfield, my starting-point, was 
200 miles southwest. 


THE CHAMPION LION-KILLER 


HE shooting of nine lions in thirty-five 
minutes, a feat unparalleled in hunting 
annals, is the thrilling experience of Paul 
J. Rainey, as told in the New York World. 








( NAME-ON AUTO ROBE ) 


Spring Model Direct from mill. Light weight—just 
$12.50 prepaid right for automobile,carriage or steamer 
in mild weather. Your name, initials or initials and 
town woven in. Can't be removed without destroying robe. 
Of dyed-in-the-wool extra long fibre Mohair. Same quality 
robe, without name, costs $20 elsewhere. 

In fast, two-color combinations from any two of these: Black, 
Fawn, Auto Gray, Maroon, Olive Green, Dark Blue, Leather. 
Special sizestoorder. Prices reasonable. Bound with felt: 54 
x 72 inches. Money back if notsatisfactory. Write for Booklet. 


J. & E. DAWSON, Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia 





Mfrs. of Textiles for 21 years. Agents wanted everywhere. 


During a recent hunting-trip to East 


the world’s record, and killed scores of other 





Deaf Persons 


aftertrying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cnmbersome wires, no bat- 3 
tery. A small compact instru- 
ment held against the ear, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- 
ural voice tones very effectively; 
no“buzzing.’’ Manufacturedin 
oursurgica] instrument depart- 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials will interest you. 


In writing to-day please be ex 
sure to ask for our booklet, 4 









‘Hearing Instruments.” 





INCORPORATED 











108 East 23d Street, New York 





Africa, he shot seventy-four lions, breaking’ 


March 23, 1919 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FIX 
“UP YOUR TIRES 


They wi// not puncture or blow-out when 
protected by 


“Bullet Proof” 


BULLET PROOF is a heavy woven 
webbing made of genuine Sea Island 
Cotton, simply slipped between the inner 
tube and casing. A sim- 
ple, /sgical, inexpensive 
device. Does 
not cause heat- 
ing. Fourth 
year. Thousands 
of regular cus- | 
tomers will have \: 
nothing else. 
There is nolong- 
er any excuse for 
Tire Trouble 


and Expense. 





.. — 


Prices delivered to your door: 


28x3 or3'2 $2.00 34x3% $2.50 
30x3% 2.15 34x4 2.85 
30x4 2.40 34x44 3.15 
32x34 2.40 36x4 2.95 
32x4 2.70 36x4% or 5 3.25 
32x4% 3.00 Send for Booklet K. 


WABAN WEBBING CO. 
207 Essex Street Boston 


E. J. DAY & CO., Oakland, Cal., Distributors 
AUTO TIRE & VUL. WORKS, Kansas City, Distributors 





Fire-proof, storm-proof, vandal-proof. 
Easy up or take down; artistically 
designed. No wood! Made in rigid, per- 


fect joining sections—steel frames covered 
with heavy corrugated iron.. And 

THE OHIO PORTABLE 
DEALERS: +S guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years ! 


heaper than wood. rite Zo- 
day tor special Garage Folder 
giving complete descrip- 
tions, sizes and prices. 


The ~~ Conrensted 


ulvert Co. 
4 Dept. B, Middletown,0. 
Other styles of all- 
| metal portables for 
many purposes, 
\ Write for cata- 
log. 








The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 
ness. Quality of material and construction give 
durability. It embodies the practical suggestions 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 














The MehIbach Saddle Co.. 104 Chambers St., New York City 
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The Finishing Touch to Your Easter Attire 
The Furrow. The most distinctive Spring hat ever made. 
Comes in dark gray, light gray, tanand brown. Same hat im- 

ported from Austria will cost you $3. We make it here—minus 

duty—and sell it for $2—prepaid. Made of fine felt. You'll 
like it as soon as you see it. If you don’t—your money back by 
return mail. State size, color and send $2 today. Write for 

1912 Style Book of Hats and Caps—FREE. 


FRENCH ix H. CO,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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dangerous wild animals. His exploits, says 
The World, outelass those of the great lion- 
hunter Selous. Before Mr. Rainey left 
his home in New York for East Africa, he 
conceived the idea of hunting lions with 
hounds, something that had never been 
done before. He had a large pack of dogs 
on his plantation in Mississippi which he 
used in hunting bears, and took them 
with him. He trained the dogs before 
leaving Nairobi, and then set out on a 
long journey to the interior. He took with 
him three hundred natives to carry his 
baggage, and thirty bear-hounds. Mr. 
Rainey’s only white companion was Dr. 
A. V. Johnson, who accompanied him on a 
hunting-trip to the Arctic regions. To 
quote The World: 


British East Africa is the sportsman’s 
paradise. Big game of all kinds abounds 
there. But, while lions are numerous, they 
are frightened off by the approach of 
hunters, and for that reason it is extremely 
difficult to bag them. 

Rainey’s hounds made hunting them 
comparatively easy. They were very keen 
on picking up the scent, and as soon as 
they did they would soon run the lion to 
cover. Then it only remained for Rainey, 
who is a erack shot, to arrive upon the 
seene and kill the animal with a well- 
directed bullet. 

The hounds would never attack the lions 
when they had them at bay, and during 
the entire expedition Rainey lost only one 
dog. This animal was clawed by a lion 
whose talons had been infected from a 
dead carcass. 

Indeed, that is the principal reason why 
lions are the most dangerous of all wild 
animals. They feed on dead carcasses, and 
their talons are nearly always infected. 
Consequently, the merest scratch is apt to 
prove fatal. 

On the morning of May 25, while in the 
heart .of British East Africa, the hounds 
got on the scent of several lions. They 
ran them to cover, where in less than 
thirty-five minutes Rainey killed nine of 
them, unaided and alone. When he re- 
turned to Nairobi he was told that this feat 
was unequaled in the history of lion- 
hunting. 

Of the other sixty-five lions which he 
killed, one was the largest ever shot in 
British East Africa. He had several thrill- 
ing experiences stalking man-eaters in the 
brush. Perhaps the most exciting adven- 


ture took place shortly after his arrival in | 


the game country. 


On one occasion Mr. Rainey came 
within half a second or less of being killed 
by a lion which he encountered unexpect- 
edly while stalking another lion. This 
animal sprang at him and it was only by a 
quick shot that he saved himself. 
on: 


“T have been at close quarters with 
grizzly bears in the Rockies, with polar 
bears in the arctic regions; I have been 
charged by rhinoceroses and wild buffaloes, 
but I never had a narrower escape from 
death than the moment that lion sprang,” 
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posit. 


surplus of millions. 
unknown, and behind it 


customers. 


Such a concern 





The Factory Back of the Car 


Means as Much to You as the Car Itself 


Suppose you were to put $1,500 on de- 
There are two banks side by side. 
One old and established, with a capital and 
The other a newcomer, 


capital, that will always be right there 
to back up its cars and take care of its 


is the Michigan Buggy 





just a few thousands, 
Which bank would you 
choose? 

The same principle 
applies to the automo- 
bile business. 


established reputation. 


Motor—4o horsepower. Four 
cylinders, 44% x5% inches. Three 
bearing crankshaft. Enclosed 


valves. 

_Self-—Starter — absolutely effi- 
cient; light in weight; non-in- 
jurious to motor. 
Dual ignition. 
teed magneto. 
Three- speed selective trans- 
mission, 

Multiple disc dry plate clutch. 


Briggs guaran- 





Company. It has been 
in existence for thirty 
years. It will be in 
existence thirty years 
fram now. 








You want to buy your 
car from a concern with an already 


Michigan ‘*40”—$1,500 


And the 


One of large 


Frame—Extra strong, 5-32 in. 
steel. Four inches deep, 3%- 
inch flange. 


Shortsville wheels, 34 x 4-inch 
tires and demotntable rims — 
just to make sure that MICHI- 
GAN owners will not be bothered 
with that bugbear of motordom, 
tire trouble. 


Fourteen-inch brake drums. 
One square inch of braking sur- 
: face to every six pounds. 
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MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY, 198 Lay St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


It has built up a 


reputation that is world-wide. 
Michigan Buggy Company 
guarantees its cars for life. 


Every Big Selling Feature Included in the Michigan ‘40’ 


G8 White nickel mountings 

throughout. 

116-inch wheel base, long 50- 
inch springs and luxuriously com- 
fortable cushions insure perfect- 
— qualities. 

A life gu arantee on every 
MICHIGAN car—backed up by 
an old-established concern. 


(fe eee ees ee eee, 


: Free Catalog Coupon § 


. MICHIGAN BUGGY Co. 4 
y=: 198 Lay St., Kalamazoo, Mich. , 
i Please send me catalogdescrib & 
\ ing the ‘Michigan Forty’ and ® 
H other Michigan cars. s 
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50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT . 
CHE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 





GOCIAL 
GtaTioNERs 
‘ 912 Chestnut St. 


PHILA, 











Pumps the Roun 
Ensures running waterin any room of any country 
home or farm where there is a spring or flowing 
stream. ‘Beats the windmill. Runs by self water 
pressure without one cent cost. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 


runs continuously, can’t get out of or- 
der, flow can be extended and elevated to 


suit needs, Priced low. W: 
} Catalogue and quotations. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. § 

P. O. Box 1001, Chester, Pa. 
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Assets, $10,000,000 





said Mr. Rainey on his return to New York. 





NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY CO. 


6% Mortgage Bonds 


Offered at Par (100) and Interest 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Return a net fixed income from a security that is the standard of the world—improved, 
income-producing New York City real estate. 
that the prudént investor desires. 


They provide the safe investment 
Payment of principal and interest is secured by a 
mortgage of the Company’s real estate and of its other assets to a prominent trust 
company of New York as trustee for the bondholders. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Capital Stock, $3,950,000 


Write for booklet 44. 
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A= Stationery Cabinets 


Express Paid * $2.50 


$3 0 No. 140, with Lid 
° Express Paid* 
Keep Stationery Handy and Clean 
No. 140—Lid made of 3-ply veneer. Will not warp, 
raises and recedes into cabinet. 
Both cabinets, same interior, places for Note, Letter 
and Cap size papers, Regular and Official Envelopes. 
Drawer for Carbon Paper, etc. _Handsomely fly ked 


Promote Neatness 





No. 120. No Lid 


Quarter Sawed Oak—finished Golden or Natural Dull; 
also Birch Mahogany. 
Deuler or direct. 


Rubber feet. Order through 
Golden sent anless other specified. 


fie SOLID OAK 
Vertical Letter Files 


possess every feature required of 
higher priced files. 
Scientifically con- 
structed to give 
the greatest 
strength. Are Dust 
Proof. Have Auto- 
matic-locking Fol- 








Capacity low Blocks to hold 
10,000 Papers. papers vertically 
Height 29 in. for instant refer- 


$7.75 


ence. Roller Bear- 
ings under each 
drawer make 
them easy to han- 
dle. Finished in 
Golden Polished, 
Natural Dull or 
Weathered Waxed 
ak. Birch Ma- 
hogany slightly 
higher. 
Fine enough for 
any office. 
2,3 or4 drawer files 
for Legal Cap pa- 
pers at proportion- 20,000 Papers 
ately low prices. 


snd saan Height 52 in. 
igher price es 
can’t give better er Cy $13. 25 


service. 
Booklet “* Filing Sugges- 


FRE tions’’ helps solve fil- 


ing problems, 

CATALOG ‘“‘D’’ shows four lines 
Height 41 in filing cabinets—68 pages time and 
‘ trouble savers. 

CATALOG “E’’—Two lines sec- 


$1 1.00 Paid tional bookcases, 


We Sectional Bookcases 


Give Satisfying Service. Special Dust Shield keeps 


Freight 
Paid * 


Capacity 


Capacity 
5,000 Papers 











your books clean. 
Patented Equalizer guides and 
controls easy ope. rating door. 
Compare prices and merits be- 
fore you buy. 


* Frei E Paid 
reight or Express Pai 
Freight paid on orders of $10.00 or more, 
Express paid on Stationery Cabinets to 
any railway station East of Mont., Wyo., 

Colo., Okla. and Texas. 
Consistently low prices beyond. 


The f/2& Mfg.Co. 


56 Union St., Monroe, Mich, 
New York Office—108 Fulton St. 











Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” Its 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory and 
authoritative. 





Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 





Have your own Garage—make sure no one is using your 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly Ga- 
rage charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by ordering 
Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 
Shipped complete, F. O. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of 
$72.50. hy man can set it up, ready for use, in a few 
ae Blue prints and simple directions come with 
shipment. Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet 
long, 10 feet high. Ample room for largest car and all 
equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, Weatherproof, 
Indestructible. Locks most securely. An artistic 
structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with i 

description and illustration, sent on request. 
ti Rog 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 642-682 Eggleston Ave., Ci 
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* His dead body actually fell on top of me 
and crusht the breath from my body. If 
my shot hadn't pierced his heart I would 
have been clawed to death.” 


Dogs are a great help in finding lions and 
other man-eating beasts, such as wild 
buffaloes and rhinoceroses. The buffaloes, 
says Mr. Rainey, are very dangerous, while 
the rhinoceros is more of a nuisance than 
adanger. He says: 

I think my plan of hunting lions with 
hounds will be adopted by nearly all the 
sportsmen who go to British East Africa 
in the future. Dozens of hunters make 
expeditions in the region without bagging a 
single lion. But with good hounds they 
ean find all the lions they care to shoot. 
The hounds are easy to train and com- 
paratively easy to take care of. 

Of course, the seventy-four lions I shot 
were only a small proportion of the big 
game I got. I killed a dozen or more wild 
buffaloes. Next to alion, a wild buffalo is 
the most dangerous game in Africa. 

You can usually tell what a lion is go- 
ing to do, but a mind-reader couldn’t tell 
what a wild buffalo will do. And for the 
simple reason he doesn’t know himself. 
Sometimes he will charge you at express 
speed. Other times a well-directed shot 
in the shoulder will send him scampering off 
in the opposite direction. If he charges 
you, you have to lay him low with one shot; 
otherwise you will be trampled to death. 
I saw one hunter who had been trampled to 
death by a wild buffalo, and it was one of 
the most terrible sights I ever witnessed. 

I shot a large number of rhinoceroses 
principally for food for my earriers. They 
are not particularly dangerous, altho they 
used to charge our caravan from time to 
time. When one would appear on the scene 
all my natives would drop their packs and 
run to the nearest trees, where they would 
remain until I shot the animal or frightened 
him off. 

As a matter of fact rhinoceroses are more 
of a nuisance than a danger. For real 
excitement it is only necessary to have your 
earavan charged by a herd of wild buffaloes. 
They are really dangerous. 

With the aid of my hounds I ales a 
number of wildcats, but I used them 
almost entirely to run lions. 

I covered practically the same route as 
President Roosevelt through British East 
Africa, but I shot several times as much 
big game. As on my trip to the Arctic, 


|I took along moving-picture films, and I 


succeeded in getting a complete photo- 
graphic record of a lion-hunt from the 


|time the hounds got on the scent until I 





shot the animal after the pack had him at 
bay. 

I left my hounds at Nairobi, where I 
will return in March for another hunting- 
trip. After a short stay in Africa I am 
going to India to hunt tigers. 

I will train the pack to run tigers in 
the same way I taught them to run lions, 
and I expect great results from them. 





WEAK EYES? INFLAMED ? 
eal FULL OF STICKS? 


fresnens and strengthens 

the delicate tissues. Should forma part 

of the daily toilet. Booklet free. 
25¢SOLD EVERYWHERE 25¢ 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
163 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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THE IDEAL FOOD 


A soft,soluble gelatine capsule containing the 
world’s highest-priced olive oil,—which took 
the gold medal for QUALITY & PURITY 
at the St. Louis & Paris Expositions. 

Diet experts & physicians the world over 
endorse olive oil. It’s the secret of the 
warm, clear and beautiful complexions of 
Italian and Sicilian women. 

A food that makes for perfect health, 
Nutritive value 97 percent. 

Royal Olive Oil “ Grapes” carry the pure 
oil of the finest olives, easily & tastelessly 
into your system. 


$1.00 the box of 120 “gra "7 delivered 










25c the sample box of 24 “grapes” 
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A YEAR WILL PAY FOR A 


$5,000 Accident Policy 


$25 Weekly Benefits. 200 Weeks. 


9 


_ This is the oldest Association in the United States 
insuring Business and Professional Men, at Actual 


Cost, on the same plan as has been used by the 
Trav eling Men’s Associations for the past 30 years. 
44,000 Members. Bookdet on request. 


$4 the regular membership fee. paid now, carries your 
insurance to July 1, 1912, without extra cost. 


The Inter State ‘Health Policy is $10 a year 

Inter State Busi eae s Accident Associati 
ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec, -Treas. 

502 Observatory Building 





Des Moines lowa 








LOW PRICES handsome FENCE 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., 80x 977, DECATUR, IND, 











SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that_ satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If ' have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCAD 

SEND pe Lt pap 
send asample. 











THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Made Up.—Hr—“‘ I think her mind is 
made up.” 

Sue—‘ Well, I know the rest of her is.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





In a Fortunate Age.—‘‘ What are you 
smiling about? ’’ asked Noah. 

“T was just thinking,” replied Japhet, 
“ how lucky it was we could go ahead and 
build this ark without waiting for an ap- 
propriation from Congress.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Nervous.—‘‘ Don’t you want to leave 
any foot-prints in the sands of time? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” replied Senator Sor- 
ghum. ‘ There’s so much sleuthing going 
on that a man gets shy of a thumb-print, 
a foot-print, and even of leave to print.” 
—Washington Star. 





Inhuman.—‘‘ A war is a fearful thing,” 
said Mr. Dolan. 

“It is,’’ replied Mr. Rafferty. ‘‘ When 
you see the fierceness of members of the 
Army toward one another, the fate of a 
common enemy must be _horrible.’’— 
Washington Star. 





In Diplomacy.—‘‘ And what is the dip- 
lomatie corps? ”’ 

“The diplomatic core,’’ replied the man 
who takes a pun seriously, ‘‘ is what the 
weaker nation is permitted to receive after 
the stronger one gets through eating the 
apple.””—Washington Star. 





A Day’s Work.—‘‘ I would like, if you 
please, sir, to take a day off to-morrow.” 

‘““Why, Smithers? Anybody sick at 
your home? ” 

‘No, sir, but there are a couple of chil- 
dren coming to visit mine and my wife told 
me the kids wanted to ask me a few ques- 
tions.’’—Baltimore American. 





Behind the Times.—‘‘ Did you read 
about the $500,000 pearl necklace that 
the Philadelphia banker gave his bride the 
other day? ”’ 

ia) No.”’ 

*“ Goodness! Don’t you ever try to keep 
posted on the important happenings of the 
day? ’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Almost.—It was a faithful Swede girl 
who, when the winter was coldest and the 
furnace was not working right, was ad- 
monished' by her mistress to take an iron 
to bed with her to warm it. In the morn- 
ing the kindly woman asked Lena how it 
worked. ‘‘ Pritty gude,’’ she said, ‘‘ Ah 
had it almost warm by morning.’”’—The 
Argonaut. 





A Mortal Blow.—‘ What’s the matter 
with your wife? She’s all broken up 
lately.” , 

““ She got a terrible jar.” 

“ What has happened? ”’ 

- “ Why, she was assisting at rummage 
sale, took off her new hat, and somebody 
sold it for thirty-five cents.’’— Washington 
Heraid. 
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READ THIS GREAT OFFER 
fA DH] VDEWRITERS 


At last we have produced what millions have been waiting for—what you have been waiting 
Jor—a typewriter not only the equal of any $100.00 typewriter ever manufactured, but a 
better one and fo sed/ at a price way below the $100.00 mark. 


Look at the illustration—note that this typewriter is Full Sized and Fully Visible—See 
the Back Space Key—Note the Tabulator—The Two-Color Ribbon operated from the key 
board—The Stencil Cutter—The Ribbon Spools are removable and the Ribbon works auto- 
matically—both oscillating and reversing—It has a Card Holder—The Keys automatically 
lock at the end of line—The Carriage is Ball Bearing-——The Platen is removable—Light 
Touch—Easy Action—Very Durable —Noiseless. 

We will send to any responsible party in the United States a Rapid Typewriter on 
Fifteen Days’ Free Trial. By signing the coupon below you assume no obligation, whatever, 
to purchase, and all the expense of transportation will be borne by us. Take the typewriter to 
your office or home and compare it side by side with any of the one-hundred dollar typewriters 
with which you may be familiar; and if the Rapid Typewriter, Model No. 10, is not the equal of 
the best of them send it back at our expense. No salesman will be sent to call on you and 
urge the sale. After trial, if you decide to purchase, you can pay us in all cash or in small 
monthly installments as desired. This is a simple business proposition made to cut out, and 
save for our customers, the high salaries and expenses of travelling salesmen. 


Do you believe in the “Direct from Manufacturer to User” plan? 
If so here is your opportunity to make a big saving by cutting off 
the salesmen’s and branch office expense. WE PAY THE EXPRESS. 


TEN DOLLARS DOWN 5 DOLLARS 


AFTER TRIAL AND 
MONTHLY 

















LITERARY DIGEST COUPON __ 


Rapid Typewriter Co., 
2803-2813 River Front, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Dear Sirs:—You may send at once by express, all charges 
prepaid, one Rapid Typewriter, Model No. 10, complete with 
rubber cover. Lagreeto either return this typewriter within 
Jifteen days or to pay $75.00 for it, payable $10.00 down after 
trial and $5.00 monthly until paid in full, for which deferred 
payments [will make settlement by notes. Title to the Rapid 
Typewriter, Model No. 10, to remain in your name until fully 
paid for. 























My factory Price 


Madame saves 


2 t0/2 your 
money 



















Just now I 
am making a 

: special price on 10,000 

Cookers. At this inside factory price every woman 
should now own a RAPID and know the tremendous saving 
in work, worry, fuel bills azd food. Everything cooked more 
deliciously than in any other way—all the natural flavors 
and juices kept in—no heat or odors in the kitchen. My 


’ Fireless 
Cooker 


roasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and fries—all inside the 
. cooker. The latest model, most saving cooker made. 

RAPID radiators are the most scientific sold and last 
forever. Youcouldn’t buy at any price a better 
built cooker. Splendid outfit of highest grade 


luminum Cooking Utensils with 
Days Free jg pence 
Trial - Saves 
75¢0n Every Dollar “Stes 
of Fuel and Half Your Work 


















test--if you dont want 
to keep it I will gladly 
e it back—you 
won’t lose 


Get My Free Book 


125 Tested Recipes 
—shows how you can save one-fourth your 
grocery and meat bills and have better 
tasting, more thoroughly cooked food. 
Send for this Book—Write today. 


The William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 250, Detroit, Michigan 
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ANITA 


THE MODERN 
Bu WALL COVERING Pus Si 








think about 
changes in 
wall covering 
this Spring— 


Bear in mind that Sanitas is rapidly 
replacing the old-time materials. 


You will realize why when you ex- 
amine Sanitas. It has all the artistic 
qualities, designs and effects of the 
best wall papers and fabrics, with 
none of their disadvantages. Sanitas 
is fade proof, stain proof, dust and 
dirt proof, never cracks, never tears, 
and is sanitary. Above all it is 
instantly cleaned with a damp cloth. 


In addition to the reproductions of wall 
paper and fabric designs, Sanitas comes in 
all the glazed tile effects. These are invalu- 
able for the bathroom, kitchen and pantry. 





White for samples and sketches 
with booklet containing full as 
directions for measuring and 
ordering, also name of nearest 
dealer or decorator. 


| WIPE OFF THE DIRT | 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
Dept. M. 


320 Broadway, New York City 





Meritas is the guaranteed table oil- 
cloth. If you find any dealer not 
selling Meritas send us his name and 
you'll receive one-half dozen hand- 
some Meritas doilies free. 

















Send for a Free 


~_Sample Package 
= of “T” Pins 


The perfect pin for home 

r — and office use. It can 
1 == inserted without hurting the 
fingers, and withdrawn, no 
matter how ’firmlyimbedded, 
without breaking the finger 
nails. Always holds securely 
—the head cannot possibly 
pull through. Strong, nee- 
dle pointed, made in sever 
sizes. Write for the free 
sample package today. 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
238 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 
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Silent Recitation.—‘‘ What is your fa- 
vorite recitation? ”’ 
““* Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night.’ ”’ 
* But no one recites that now.” 
“That’s why I like it.”—New York 


Telegram. 





Making Sure.—‘‘ I’m afraid we might 
run into an iceberg.” 

“The danger is very slight, auntie.” 

‘Well, give the captain a dollar any- 
how, and then he’ll be extra careful.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





STRUCKIT 
He is 


Educational Note.—Mrs. 
Ricu—* Our waiter is a student. 
working his way through college.” 

Mr. Srrucxit Rica—‘‘ You don’t tell 
me! Well, if the colleges would only turn 
out a few more good waiters I’d have more 
respect for them seats of learning.’”’-—Puck. 





Progress.—‘‘ You have tried to fashion 
a government on the lines of the American 
Republic? ”’ 

““ Yes,” replied the Chinese philosopher, 
‘but up to the present time we haven’t 
been able to get much beyond the Fourth of 
July accidents.” —Washington Star. 





Obliging.—A farmer boy and his best 
girl were seated in a buggy one evening in 


town, watching the people pass. Near by 
was a pop-corn-vender’s stand. 
Presently the lady remarked: ‘‘ My! 


that pop-corn smells good !”’ 

“ That’s right,’ said the gallant. “ I'll 
drive up a little closer so you can smell it 
better.” — Everybody's Magazine. 





Her Fate.—BrincetT—‘‘ What does 
‘ Kismet ’ mean, mum? ” 

Tue Mistress—‘ It is the Arabic for 
fate.” 

(Three Days Later) 

Tue Muistress—‘ What makes you 
limp, Bridget? ” 

Brivcet: ‘‘ Shure, me kismet hurt me.”’ 
—Satire. 





A Hint.—Two witnesses were at the 
Waterford Assizes in a case which con- 
cerned long-continued poultry-stealing. 
As usual, nothing could be got from them 
in the way of evidence until ‘the nearly 
baffled prosecuting counsel asked, in an 
angry tone of voice: ‘‘ Will you swear on 
your soul, Pat Murphy, that Phady Hooli- 
gan has never to your knowledge stolen 
chickens? ’ 

The responsibility of this was too much, 
even for Pat. ‘‘ Bedad, I would hardly 
swear by my soul,’’ he said; ‘“ but I do 
know that if I was a chicken and Phady 
about I’d roost high ! ”’—Life. 


ON sips _—- 


The Expense 
Is Ours! 


This magnificent 
MOTH PROOF 
Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest sent 
anywhere on 15 
days’ free trial. 
Place it in yourown 
home at our expense and see for 
yourself what a beautiful, useful and 
desirable piece of furniture itis. Moth, npr 
dust and damp proof. Direct fromfactory 
at factory prices, Freight prepaid. Send foc big illustrated free 
ook showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 














PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 45, Statesville, N. C. 
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PARIS-LYON- 
MED ITERRANEE 


France's Greatest Railway 


j Visit the South of France, 
fi the entrancing, sun-kissed 
and rose-scented RIVIERA. 


The Land of Romance, 
Song and Flowers 
BEAULIEU, the fashionable 

Winter resort. 

MONTE CARLO and its mag- 
nificent palaces and bustling 
crowds. 

MENTONE, the family resort for 
quiet, rest and recuperation. 
CANNES, the aristocratic *‘ Palm 
Beach”’ of France, via the 
safest, speediest and most 
luxurious express train ser- 

vice in Europe. 

Booklets and full infor- 

mation from 


L. J. GARCEY, 
General Agent 
Cor. 30th St., Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

















e ° 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word'and phrase. Ina surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 

combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The Language-Phone Method 














802 Metropolis Bldg., New York, 


10 DAYS — 
FREE TRIAL ON THE eneusy FILE 


=weare\ Canvas bound correspondence file, 
size 11 x84 with index and punch, 
Express paid to any point in U.S. 


$4.00 Complete 
We manufacture loose leaf ac- 
counting forms, Binders, Files, 
Ledgers and Price Books. 


THE TENGWALL CO. 











2955 Sheffield Avenue (of Illinois) 23 Thames Street 
Chicago, U. 8. A. New York, U. 8. A, 


How to Entertain 2:°« Joke 
and Riddles, 73 Toasts, @7 Parlor Troe 
Fortune-telling Secrets, 52 Money-Maki if 
Secrets, 22 Funny: ae nate. All 10¢ postpa’ 


709 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 73, Chicago, Hl, 


True-to-NameCatalpa Trees ?<"times you 


money back if 
not true Speciosa. Also Catalpa Seed. Cypress 
trees, most beautiful inthe world. Free booklet. 


H.C. ROGERS, Box 126, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


















Invest your Money in Gas Stock 


Where it will pay you 10% 


Our company now supplies gas to the tow “ 
of Lumberport, Erie and Haywood, W. Va., 
and we are going to extend our plant into on 
other towns. For this purpose we are ae 
a limited amount of our common stock at 
Our company earned 21% last year and wil do 
better this year, as we have increased the price 
of our gas. Our present outlook warrants us in 
guaranteeing 10°% to our stockholders, with a 
possibility of double thisamount, payable quar- 
terly. Stock reservations and arrangements for 
small monthly payments will be made for small 
investors. For financial statement address— 


THE LUMBERPORT GAS COMPANY, Inc. 
berport, W. Va. 
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Saving Wear and Tear.—‘! Now, re- 
member, Iky, that vos a goot glass eye 
you’ve got. Always take it out and put it 
in your pocket when you ain’t looking at 
noddings.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 
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Biding His Time.—Aunt Anna asked her 
little nephew what he would like to give 
his cousin for his birthday. 

‘‘T know,” he answered, ‘ but I ain’t 
big enough.’’—Christian Advocate. 
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Better.—B.iospss—‘ Do you think Miss 
Antique would appreciate a_ birthday 
present? ”’ 

SLtopsps—‘‘ Not so much as a birthday 
absent.’’—Philadelphia Record. 
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March 10.—Yuan Shih-kai is inaugurated _ pro- H He 2 fi A 














visional President of the Chinese Republic. 


March 11.—About 175,000 coal-miners in Ger- 
many quit work; and two million workers 
in England are reported idle, owing to the 
coal strike there. 


March 12.—The number of striking coal-miners 
in Germany is reported as having increased 
to 200, 


March 14.—Antonio Dalba, a young anarchist, 
fires three pistol-shots at King Victor Emman- 
uel of Italy, in the streets of Rome, but none 
of his bullets takes effect. 
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umeeacti:t “Stop The Yearly Screen Painting 
: Nuisance” 
“POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” woven from fine bronze 


wire, is practically indestructible — never requires paint- 
ing or renewing. It is a permanent investment and the 
most effective defense against flies and insects. 

Because of its resistance to salt air and climatic influ- 
ences “POMPEIIAN BRONZE.” is the best screen cloth 
for cottages at the seashore, for city and suburban 
homes. Use it for anything you want to screen, and the 
initial cost, a little more than that of ordinary kinds, is 
the last cost. 

Buy only ‘‘ POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” always identified 
by the removable red string in the selvage. If your 
regular dealer cannot supply it, write us direct. Send #4 
for booklet. 

CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


Original Power Loom Manufacturers of Wire Cloth 
63 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON 


March 7.—The Arbitration Treaties with Great 
Britain and France are ratified by the Senate, 
76 to 3, after the disputed clauses relating to 
the joint high commission have been stricken 
out and amendments adopted barring from 
arbitration questions affecting the M 
Doctrine and other territorial matters, and 
the admission of aliens into the United States. 


March 11.—The Supreme Court holds that 
strictive clauses in the selling contracts 
patented articles are valid and 
under the Patent Law. 


March 12.—The Department of Justice sues 
the Supreme Court for a dissolution of 
merger of the Southern Pacific and U 
Pacific Railroads. 


March 13.—The Senate adopts a 
authorizing the President to prohibit 
ments of war materials into Mexico. 

The nomination of Mahlon Pitney, of New 
sey,. to be associate justice of the 
Court is confirmed by the Senate. 
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GENERAL 











March 7.—The Ohio constitutional conven 
adopts a proposal to amend the State 
tution so as to permit women to vote 
elections. 


March 8.—President Taft speaks at 
opposition to the recall of judicial 
advocated by ex-President Roosevelt. 


March 10.—The trustees of Columbia Univer 
sity announce the appointment of 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Press, as 
or of the School of Journalism endowed 
the late Joseph Pulitzer. 


March yg Fe Bag of the fifty-four labor. 
leaders indic in connection with dy 
namiting cases plead not guilty when 
before Federal Judge Anderson in 
apolis. The trial date is fixt for October 1. 


March 13.—The general committee of the La 
rence strikers vote to recommend the accep 
once of the American’ Woolen Company’ 
offer. 


An anonymous gift of $2,500,000 to the M 
chusetts Institute of Technology is 
in Boston. 


The anthracite-coal operators refuse the 
mands of the miners, saying the 
conditions do not warrant such concessions. 


March 14.—Judge Thornton Massie, 

pce tS pagent 7d i ae ae and 
ewis Webb, of Carro ounty, Va., are . 

and nine other persone = Tenet in Berth and meals included 
circuit court-room at Hillville, the county seat, °. 
oe twenty teed = an unsuccessful L. H. Nutting GP.A. 
attempt to rescue Floyd en, & member of 
the gang, who was being sentenced to one 308 Broadway, Now Vouk 
year’s imprisonment for taking a prisoner 
from a deputy sheriff. 















**There’s Life on 
the Ocean Wave’’ 


THE SEA TRIP 
Along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 








New York to New Orleans 














On luxuriously appointed 10,600 ton 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


gives Health, Comfort 
and Pleasure 


$40cs $70m" [f 
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Special Announcement 


Easter Cruise 


From New York April 6th—11 A.M, 
Visiting the West Indies 

and P ® ] 
te FaANaMa Lana 
upon the Modern Cruising Steamship 
VICTORIA LUISE (16,500 Tons), 
the largest steamer visiting the West 
Indies this year, equipped with every 
modern feature, including luxurious 
Russian, Roman and Turkish Baths. 
Swimming Pool, Ballroom, etc. The 
Frahm Anti-rolling Tanks of the 
VICTORIA LUISE reduce the mo- 
tion of the ship to a minimum, insuring 
absolute comfort at sea. 


Itinerary: 
Arrive HAVANA Apr. 9, 5 P.M. 
From 11,4 P.M 
Arrive COLON “¢ -14, 8 A.M. 
From ai ‘? 5 Sa 
Arrive Kingston 7, FA 
From er *. Ag. 6 PM. 


Arrive New York ‘* 22,4 P.M. 
16 days, $150 and up 
Tourists in FLORIDA and other 
southern resorts may join these cruises 
at HAVANA. 

Also Regular Service to 
Jamaica, Panama Canal, Cuba, 
Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica. 
Regular service Leaving New York 
by 5,000-ton ‘PRINZ’? and other 

well-known steamships of the 
ATLAS SERVICE 
Panama, $75; Round Trip, $142.50 
Jamaica, $45; Round Trip, $85.50 
Through tickets to West Coast Points. 
TOURS to the TROPICS 
Leaving Weekly 11 to 30days. Including 
all necessary expenses, $90 to $250. 
TWO IDEAL CRUISES Around the World 


Nov. 12, 1912 Feb. 27,1913 
(From New York) (From San Francisco) 


the VICTORIA LUISE ‘325° 


gg teow each Cruise 110 days. Cost 
$650 up. Including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore. 

SUMMER CRUISES 

To the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Eight delightful cruises during June, July 
and —. from Hamburg, duration 14 to 26 
days ost $62.50 and up. 

Splendid service, large steamships “ Vic- 
toria Luise,” “‘Kronprinzessin Cecilie,” and 


“* Meteor.’ 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


“B. ” New York, N. Y.—“() Kindly 
state sanies St. Louis’ is correctly pronounced 
in two ways. (2) Is the word ‘automobile’ cor- 
rectly pronounced in more than one way, and is 
it derived fiom the French or the Latin?” 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY gives two pronun- 
ciations for the word ‘‘ St. Louis,’’ but prefers the 
one in which the ‘‘s’’ is pronounced in the second 
element. 

(2) ‘‘Autcemobile’’ (noun) is pronounced by the 
STANDARD DICTIONARY with the primary accent 
on the last syllable. ‘‘ Automobile’’ (adjective) 
is pronounced by the same authority with the 
accent on the third syllable. Some authorities 
pronounce the noun with the accent on the same 
syllable as in the adjective. The word is of Greek 
and Latin etymology. 


“WwW. F. K.,” Flatonia, Tex.—‘ Kindly state 
which is the correct preposition to use in the sen- 
tence ‘I am angry at [or with] you.’ ”’ 

‘‘With”’ is the correct preposition to use in this 
sentence. 

nf Pay Atwood, Colo.—‘‘ Please give the 
origin of ‘the en hell,’ and state whether it is 
connected with the Anglo-Saxon helan, meaning 

‘to cover up or to conceal.’ ”’ 

This word may be traced in varying forms 
through Old English, Old Saxon, Old High Ger- 
man, and Gothic, and many of the terms meant 
“to hide, to conceal.’’ The Old Teutonic word 
halja meant literally ‘‘the coverer up or hider.”’ 
In Scandinavian mythology Hel was the name of 
the goddess of the infernal regions. 

“F. M., ’ Milwaukee, Wis. —,* Kindly state the 
meaning of the word ‘triste.’ 

““Triste’’ is a provincial English term, mean- 
ing ‘‘a cattle-market.’’ The word is also used in 
French, meaning ‘‘sad, melancholy, dark, poor, 
mean.”’ 

“T. KF. H.,’’ Pittsburg, Pa.—‘Please state 
whether the following sentence is correct, ‘I do 
not know a better man than him.’ ”’ 

Fernald’s ‘‘ Working Grammar of the English 
Language,”’ p. 303, says on this point: ‘‘A noun 
or pronoun following than may be either in the 
nominative or objective case according to the 
verb supplied. . . . The case to be used after 
than may always be known by mentally supply- 
ing a verb to complete the sense.’’ In the sen- 
tence submitted the verb to be supplied is ‘‘is,”’ 
and hence the pronoun ‘“‘he’’ must be used: “I 
do not know a better man than he [is].”’ 

“L. P. W.,”’ Fruitvale, Cal.—‘‘ (1) Please state 
the pronunciation of the word ‘singh,’ so often 
seen in Hindu names, and also whether it is a 
proper name or a title. (2), What is the pronun- 
ciation of the —— name ‘Ghiradeili ° 

(1) ‘Singh’? is} nounced ‘‘sing”’ (‘‘i’’ as in 
“it”). Itisa titl ning ‘‘a great warrior.”’ 

(2) ‘‘Ghiradeili’’ 1s pronounced ‘“gi’’ra-del’i’’ 
(both ‘‘i’s’’ as in ‘‘machine,”’ ‘‘a’’ as in ‘“‘sofa,’’ 
“e”’ as in ‘‘bet’’). 

“E. W. W.,” Union, N. J.—‘‘ Kindly decide 
me the following sentence is correct, ‘The 
proposed change in the policies will not affect its 
date or cost.’ ”’ 

The personal pronoun ‘“its’’ should here be 
“their,’’ to agree with its plural antecedent 
“*policies,’’ according to the following rule (Bul- 
lions’ ‘‘English Grammar,”’ p. 206): ‘‘ Personal 
pronouns agree with the words for which they 
stand, in gender, number, and person.”’ 


Pronunciation.—‘‘ Is he a man of pro- 
nounced views? ”’ 

‘“ Yes; but they are pronounced by his 
wife.”’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The Penalty.—‘! This show cost the 
producer $30,000.” 
» I’m glad of it.”’—Washington Herald. 
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Visit 
Yellowstone 
Park 


Season 1912: June 15 to Sept. 15 


You ought, by all means, to see this great 
Wonderland. 


Geysers, hot and mineral springs, emerald pools, 
mud volcanoes, cataracts, canyons, beasts, 

birds and fish—verily there is no place like it 
inall the world. A magnificent 143-mile coach- 
ing trip over Government-kept boulevards, 
pleasantly broken by stops in superb hotels 
where the service a equal to the best resorts 
in America. For the season of 1911 a new, 
enormous and beautiful hotel was opened _ at 

the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. You 
should plan to spend a month there. The cost 
is moderate—you will never regret or forget it. 
Send 6c in stamps for the handsome book re- 
produced above—the best book on the park 
ever published, easily worth a dollar—and full 
particulars about the trip to Yellowstone Park 
and the North Pacific Coast. Special Fares in 
effect account Conventions, etc. Elks! This is 
the Logical Route to the Grand Ledge at 
Portland! Clip the slip today and send it to 


Northern Pacific Ry 


A.M.CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agt.,St. Paul 


Yellowstone Park 
and North Pacific Coast Coupon: 
(‘attach three two’s’’) 


Name 


Address 
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‘IN LONDON TOWN” you see 


and meet the real British character and get alongside 
of the real Johnny Bull. F. Berkeley Smith has 
access everywhere. Read his book if you have been to 
London. It will please you, Read it if you haven't 
been—it’s next best to going. Brim full of truth, 
Copiously illustrated. $1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 





Plan A Suntmer 





TourAbroad 


The low cost of the, trip as outlined in our 
valuable little book, “How to see Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland,” will surprise you. Ten 
cents in stamps will bring you this splendidly 
illustrated volume on “‘what to see and how to 
see it.’ Send today. Now is the time to plan 
your trip and reserve staterooms via the 
Baltimore-Bremen Service 
Large modern ONE CABIN Steamers. Comfort 
without luxury. Delicious meals. 
Reasonable rates. Full particulars 
and sailings on reauest. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., Gen’l Ag t 
167 S. Gay St.Baltimore, Md, 
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4 THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“The Chaldean Story 
of the Flood” 


O YOU KNOW that the Ancient Chaldean story of 

ID the Flood is thé same in every detail as Moses’ account 

in Genesis—and that it was written thousands of years 

before his version appeared ? Hardly one in a thousand even 

knows of this startling fact. DO YOU? But it is one 
ofthe many thousand curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of 
Original Sources. 


now for the first time available to the general public. Up tothe present this 
remarkaple Library has only been sold by subscription, but Dy taking 
over the entire unsold edition from the publishers 
we secured it at an absolutely unheard of bargain. 

Therefore we are able to offer the few remaining sets to 
Literary Digest readers 


AT LESS THAN IT 
COST TO MAKE THEM 


Send us the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on easy 
monthly payments, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents. Remember there are only 
a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail. the Coupon NOW. You assume no obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELLOUS WORK is revolution- DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5,000 

’ . . 7 . ° 66 . 

izing modern thought. It’s turning upside down old years B.C., had a bible which they called the — Book of 
notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock- the Dead’’??—Do you know that the Assyrian sacred 
bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL SUBJECTS © literature gives the story of the Creation ?—Do you know 
OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization that Babylon, not Rome, was the real ‘Mother of Law,’’ 
down to today—the inside facts which the average person and that fully 7,000 years ago they had a complete system 
has never even heard of. Encyclopaedias, histories, ete. of laws and courts ?—Do you know that the ‘*‘ Atomic Theory’’ 
erely tell y about thi pale The Lil oa £O Me * was discovered by Lucretius the Roman almost 2,000 years 
merely tell you / Eiings™ in the Library of Uriginal  pefore Dalton announced to the world his startling dis- 
Sources you get the things themselves—the fountain-heads covery ?— Do you know that Columbus wrote a journal 
of knowledge to which encyclopaedia writers, historians, of his voyages to the new world and that it has been 
etc., have to go for their information. found, translated and published ?—DID YOL 

: r EVER READ the Ball and Tyler Rebellion? 

—Luther’s *‘ Ninety-five Theses’’—which 

OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS he nailed to the church door? or Machia- 
spent 10 years gathering the contents of this great work.  velli’s ‘‘ Prince” ?— 
Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all : 

— Seri gel gettin aula -YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL— 
parts of the globe were uncovered, and age-buried hiero- d thousands of others equally 
glyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks and 4s curious and important—in 
palimpsests yielded their secrets : untiring workers ran- The Library of Original 
sacked the hidden literature of every age, ancient, %urees. Every document 

POE eae ee i RE ae ts? 8 in theexact words of the 
mediaeval and modern, to find the “original documents original, translated; every 
that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought contribution is from the 
and life of the world. Nothing like it has ever been actual eye-witness or 


attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed atthe Person who took part: 
every idea is in 
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wealth of information this unique library contains. ta aces ak shan — 
thinker, investi- = Company, 
There are ten sumptuous, masSive gator, discoverer : Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Send me the 

FREE book of Sample 
Pages and tell me of 
your confidential easy 
payment offer to Literary 
Digest readers. I assume 
no obligation, the book and 
all you send me is to be free, 
and no salesman is to call on me, 


volumes, bound in rich, deep red Per- inventor. 
sian Morocco; full page photogravures, See 
on India Vellum, pure silk headbands, 7°¢f!ondon 
printed in large clear type on hand- =<), j. 4 wrote 
made, pure white, antique finished !iryin itself. I 


certainly never 


paper with gold tops—a veritable tri- could spare these . 
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SYMBOLISM OF THE COVER DESIGN.—The figure on our cover this week represents THE LireRARY Dicgst holding, ‘‘as ’twere, the mirror up 
to nature,’’ and reflec ting the thought and activities of our time. The de 2sign is the work of Mr. Adolph Treidler. 
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A Bible For You 


To meet your taste exactly, a Bible 
may need to be made a little different 
from anything you have yet seen. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLES 


are printed in 600 styles, giving you 
the widest choice of type, paper, study 
helps, superior flexible bindings, etc., 
at the same price as less favorably 
known editions. 
ur 88-page Bible Catalogue is 
ce to ministers, superintendents, 
evangelists, teachers, readers, colpor- 
teurs, agents and dealer 


Liberal Discounts 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1018 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nero at the Circus | 
Nero! The very sound of the name pictures ty ranny and cruelty. Born of a murderess and | A NEW BOOK ON.EGYPT entitled 
schooled in crime by murderers, the life of this man has stood thru all ages as the clintax of cruelty and crime. How the | 
Christian Martyrs were persecu' ted and tortured by the tyrant, mow he recklessly de’ fied all precedent and created tortures and | E YPTIAN AESTHETICS 
crimes unheard of before, and = his selfish, childish weakness, at last brought him to a coward’s grave, is all told vividly and G 
masterfully in the Li ibrary of Universal Hi: story. The illustration of the tyrant at the Circus is only one of the hundreds which y hi 
eee this great work By René FRANcIS 


(Price $2.00 Net) 


|| offers an attractiveintroduction to the study of Egyptian 
history and art from the standpoint of the traveller. 
All bookstores, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
Shi pped FREE 
PanamaCanal The most wonderful 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. Chicago 
Map FREE book offer ever made in the history of the 


If you send in the publishing business. A positive free ship- 


from | a library—what you - get is the excuse that ‘‘it’s 
Free coupon today, } ment on this superb library. Write us 


out.”” We loan th m th ds by mail and bay 

wear, fend 204 in | for full details, Easiest monthiy payments. 5 copy at for YOU You can purchase or retum it 

ple pages,ahandsome | AD unparalled offer caused by the failure iin on a short vending oon free. Business ; heal th; 

Art Picture of Pre al- ofa big 4 Saget W — not allowed to self-help ; house, home and field; recreation ; religion ; ; 
ent Taft andafu quote the low priceat which we are offering H e are 

sive tab rE pas this superb library because it would injure occultism 5 n at thonaht patie « cae a ee 


sho jam: f 1 Ss. 8 S » 
howing x, 3, uture sales. But we will dispose of the few ORIENTAL ESOTERIC LIBRARY, 126, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


locks,’ cuts. etc, sets—all bright and new—which have fallen 
THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 
Married ? LIFE. By John Cowan, M.D. 
9 pages. 100 illustrations. 














































Send the free coupon for full details, We can quote our price only in direct letter 


15 Superb Volumesde Luxe «*-:tiscc's: 


story of the 





















into our hands at an unheard of figure. 
his is the moat valuable book 





human race from yn the marriage relation pe issued. Oircular giving 
the earliest dawn of history to the present day in such vivid, compelling full information sent free. Address J. 8. Ogilvie 
fashion that your attention is riveted and held more strongly than by the Publishing Co., 571. Rose Street. New York. 


most powe rful novel. The descriptive powers displ: syed are wonderful. 
with the Pyramid Builders in far off All the glory 
i e spread be- 
of all 
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TYPES Unusual phases of life 


on “the East Side” of 
FROM New York City. By 
TY Hutchins Hapgood, 

Cl with several illustrations. 


STREETS $1.50 net; by mail $1.60. 





ges, es 
the rulers and statesmen of today. 
Coupon now. Do not delay. 


An Offer Never Approached Before 


The entire edition is mound either in half Morocco, 
stainped in gold, marbled edges, or in Maroon Eng- 
lish Crash Buckram. All printed from new 
type. Embellished with over 700 full-page illus- 
trations many of which are in colors Over 
5000 pages of solid reading matter. Then 
you too will agree with us that this is the 
greatest, the most startling book offer 
ever made. And the Library of Universal History is the history that has 
been adopted by the Universities, Colleges and preparatory schools and is 


now in more than 250,000 homes. Send free coupon. “* The author manifestly Net so mucha picture 


American Underwriters 
Corporation, 175 N.State St, 
Dept. 9373, Chicago, Ll. 
With the distinct understand- 
ing thatI am not buying any- 
thing, or ordering anything, you 
may send me positively free, the 
map of the Panama Canal, the Terri- 
torial map of the United States, photo- 
gravure of President Taft, etc., all free 
and prepaid. You may send mealso sam- 
ple pages of theLibrary of Universal History 


























































and quote me the Underwriters sacrifice price. Q\ “G38 Send This Free Literary Digest Coupon knows his Broadway and of the squalid side of life 
today and get sample pages of this most remarkable work. Send all its divergent avenues asofits charm. A record 
= free coupon now. In addition to the ss w i and dark byways. Then of actual experience. 
Name send you the canal map and the art pict . 

— a fre : — prepaid. Send free senile on Now —TODAY. ples nobes poneated 2B, 
ess don't delay wells upon its pathos 

one Underwriters Corporation and its deep philosophy.” pn gp 

sabaeais tect State St.. Dept.9373, Chicago, Ill. —Pittsburg Post. Hisar! 














